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From start to finish, 
the New York Central will create your 
new plant with Operation Turnkey! 


Whether your business is large or small, the Central’s “Operation 
Turnkey” will handle all your new plant problems— from helping 
arrange finances to handing you the key to the front door. 


Service includes: site location, help in getting credit, technical (NEW YoRK 
counsel and contractor supervision. Everything is tailored to your 
specific needs. Move in as owner, lessee, or on a rental-purchase Cc = Ls | Y R y +N L. 


arrangement. 


If you don’t need a whole building, or you want to be near related N.SYSTEM_ / 


industries, we can still help. “Turnkey” coordinates the needs of all 
kinds and sizes of businesses, brings them together as neighbors. 


ROAD TO THE FUTURE 
“Operation Turnkey” can be a giant step on your road to the future. 


Take that important step forward—call or write: Otto W. Pongrace, Dept. “D”, 
N. Y. Central, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., MUrray Hill 9-BOOO 
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REFERENCE STUDIES 


Since before the turn of the century 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD has issued 
special studies of specific cities and 
areas to assist the site-seeking indus- 
trial firm. Today, through the combined 
coverage of INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
and MANUFACTURERS RECORD this tradi 
tion of leadership in this field is being 
extended and carried forward. Before you 
go site-seeking, take advantage of back- 
ground studies which have already been 
prepared for the areas listed below. 
Generally, reprints are available gratis. 


New Mexico ee ..Apr., 
Keokuk-Ft. Madison, lowa . Apr., 
Northern Natural Gas ..... 
Odessa, Texas 

The Gulf-Caribbean Area 

Area of the Palm Beaches 
Greater Burlington, Vt. 

Central New York 

Missouri 

Pennsylvania os BCs, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. Dec., 
Berkshire County, Mass. Nov., 
North Bay Area of Calif. ....Nov., 
The British Isles Nov., 
Indiana Oct., 
Georgia , Sept., 
Seattle, Wash. Sept., 
Elliott Lake, Ontario Sept., 
Canada, 1960 Aug., 
Rock Isiand Lines Aug., 
New York’s Capital District. Aug., 
New England July, 
Washington State — * 
North Carolina .. June, 
California, South Bay Area .. June, 
Blue Book of South ; May, 
The Mohawk Valley May, 
No. and Cen. California May, 
Alma, Michigan Apr., 
Thomasville, Ga. Apr., 
St. Augustine, Fla. Mar., 
Colorado Mar., 
Gainesville, Fla. Feb., 
Western Pacific Railroad Feb., 
West Virginia Jan., 
Calgary Jan., 
Hawaii «00s, 
Kansas Dec., 
St. Lawrence Valley Nov., 
Oregen Nov., 
Virginia Oct., 
Staten Island, New York City Oct., 
Oklahoma Sept., 
Fresno County, Calif. Sept., 
Niagara Frontier Aug., 
Canada Aug., 
Ohio River Valley July, 
Columbus, Ohio June, 
St. Louis Area May, 
lowa Apr., 
Puerto Rico Mar., 
Washington, D. C. Area Feb., 
Cleveland Corridor Jan., 
West Texas Jan., 
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history-making event occured a few weeks ago almost without notice. 
We were there, and we wish you could have been with us. 

We refer to the first session, held March 27, of the new United 
Nations Committee For Industrial Development. The scene was the 
magnificent Economic and Social Council Chamber in the UN building. 
Gathered around the conference table were some 100 representatives 
of member nations and world organizations such as WFUNA, WFTU, 
ICFTU, ICA, ICC, ILO, and FAO. 


Your editor was the sole representative of the press when proceedings 
began. Only three others were included by adjournment — mute testi- 
mony that a riot in the Congo is still considered to be a great deal 
more newsworthy than a worldwide program to raise the level of living 
of the peoples of many nations. 


Scattered about the room, facing across the East River, were a number 
of familiar faces. There were some with whom we have discussed 
development programs in their offices and whom we know to be well 
versed in techniques and programs. Others were diplomats skilled in 
the broadest aspects of UN planning. Obviously, they were of all races 
and hues. The Iron Curtain representatives were there. There was one 
turban. 


We were delighted to see Ted Moscoso, our new Ambassador to 
Venezuela, serving as U. S. representative to the new world group. (We 
had suggested just such an appointment for him in our February issue). 
Early in the proceedings he made presentations both in English and in 
Spanish — with obvious effect on representatives from Latin America 
and elsewhere. The formal organization was soon completed with the 
selection of the Pakistani member as Chairman and the naming of the 
Tunisian and Uraguayan members as vice chairmen. The lady from 
Denmark became recorder. 


The opening session, as might be expected, dealt with the broad ob- 
jectives of the new UN body. The Committee will initiate and conduct 
a variety of seminars and programs on development techniques. It will 
cover financial policies and legislative programs. It will collect and 
dissiminate data. In short, it will serve as a world meeting ground 
for discussions of a subject fast moving from obscurity into a global 
spotlight. 


As we listened to this first ID session, with instantaneous trans- 
lations in French, Russian, Spanish, and Chinese, we were reminded of 
our first contact with the UN. That was the charter session in San 
Francisco where we served as a temporary aide to one of the French 
delegates. Industrial development wasn’t on the agenda in those days 
fifteen years ago. Nations had not yet accepted the fact that political 
freedom and stability are inseparably interwoven with economic well- 
being. We’ve come a long way — and we have a long way to go. 


Speaking of going places, we have been on the move since Christmas, 
looking into development situations for you from Maine to the Florida 
Keys and from New York to San Diego. Here are a few quick 
glimpses of things done and things to come: 
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CHECK POINTS 


Racking up the hours on our trusty Cessna, we dodged one of the 
season’s last snowstorms across New Hampshire and into Portland for a 
session with Maine developers. The quiet charm of the lobster-pot 
section was enhanced by the croak of an occasional seagull on Main 
street and a smokestack standing just off the end of the runway. We 
like it and we’ll be talking about it in our July issue. 

Swinging around New England, we were in Providence for a look at 
the new Huntington industrial park which is being put together by 
the Redevelopment Agency, and then into Boston’s Logan International 
for the night. It’s a great layout as far as runway facilities are concerned, 
but ranks near the top of our list in lack of parking and service facilities 
for private company aircraft. It took one of the famous spreads at the 
Durgin Park to make us forget the irritation! 


On the opposite end of the scale — and the country — was the re- 
ception we got a few weeks ago in Las Vegas. From the time we stopped 
the prop in front of Vegas Airmotive until Andy Ruckman poured us 
back into the Flamingo, we had a wonderful time. Andy is the well- 
known director of SNIF, the Southern Nevada Industrial Foundation. 
And, believe us, you just haven’t seen anything in industrial development 
until you’ve discussed the matter with Andy during the show at the 
Stardust. 


Another day found us meeting Chester Pynn at Teterboro to talk 
about new developments at Paramus and elsewhere in Bergen County. 
We also spent an interesting afternoon with Julius Jensen in San Diego, 
visiting the city’s new research park at Montgomery Field, and looking 
at the beautiful Convair headquarters where the Atlas missile originates. 

Another quick tour took us around the new industrial area being 
planned at El Paso by Ray Sill. Thanks to Ray for skipping lunch to 
arrange our visit on short notice! 

We’ve also attended our share of meetings since the first of the year. 
Among the more significant were the Great Lakes Industrial Develop- 
ment Council in Milwaukee and the Arizona state workshop in Tucson. 
(A note to tycoon Howard Hughes: that u-drive-it you rented last sum- 
mer at the airport in Tucson is still gathering dust at $10 per day!) 
We spent a couple of days bouncing around Arizona to add fresh 
impressions for a report to appear in June. Besides the great valleys at 
Phoenix and Tucson, we took a look at Prescott, Yuma, Gila Bend, 
Flagstaff, and Douglas. We love to fly in that clean air where the 
typical weather sequence gives visibilities of 50 to 100 miles. 

East bound again, we stopped at Carlsbad, New Mexico to see the 
much-discussed industry, Aircoupe, the town brought in, and then we 
had another good look at the Permian Basin from low altitude. We 
can’t blame Ray Hedges in Odessa for getting excited about this great 
region in which the oil derricks are as thick as pine trees at home. 


Another jaunt in the East brought conversations with a number of 
development specialists representing foreign governments here. We 
got impressive briefings on Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, and 
Australia. Interspersed was a tour of the New York Port Authority’s 
truck terminal with Bill Gordon. We’ll bet there are a lot of folks on 
Manhattan who, like us, failed to realize there’s a “vertical industrial 
park” housing scores of industrial plants in a 15 story building in the 
downtown area. 


Another surprise was waiting for us North of Los Angeles as we 
swung over the Lancaster, Palmdale area. We hadn’t seen this section 
for several years and, as Frank Rohring promised, it was worth the 
flight. . . It all adds up to a three-ring circus. No matter how much we 
travel, we just can’t keep up with all of the vital developments that 
are taking place a!l over this wonderful world. We invite anyone who 
thinks opportunity is dead to open his eyes and take a look! 


—H. M. C. 
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GREATER 


BURLINGTON 
VERMONT 


~U-—ses MARKETS 


Area served by: 


* Six major truck lines + Barge 
lines * Four railroads * Two air- 
lines * Three bus lines * Modern 
highway network (new federal 
highway under construction) 

For full details on transportation and 


other factors which make this an 
ideal location for industry, 


Write, Wire or Call 


— 

SOM, GREATER BURLINGTON 
4b amt INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
Se 


Box 613 Burlington, Vermont 
Tel. UN 2-5726 Member A.1.D.C. 








BADER 


BROS. WAREHOUSES, 
INC. 


Specialists in... 


PLANT 
REMOVALS 


A complete service.covering 
MACHINERY ° FURNITURE © EQUIPMENT 


ONE UNDIVIDED SUPERVISION 
that handles everything! 
RIGGING ¢ CRATING * MOVING 

PACKING and STORAGE 


Moderate rates! Call or write for 
FREE ESTIMATES! 


A “1 


BADER BROS. WAREHOUSES, nc 


70 Eldert St. Brooklyn 7, N.Y 
sLenmore 3-1000 
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Shining Example of a well-run railroad 


. . . Nickel Plate Road’s plant-location service. Our men can 


find out what you want to know—authoritatively, compre- 


hensively, fast! ‘“The railroad that runs by the customer’s clock’’. 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD - CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Offices in principal cities 





A NEW SERIES FOR ID READERS 


(SEE REFERENCE STUDY PAGES 17 TO 32) 


During recent years ID has published many area sur- 
veys, detailing the attractions of various cities, counties, 
states, and regions. These reference studies have proven 
to be particularly popular with readers. 


In many such reports, however, it is impossible to 
devote adequate space to any one development which is 
unusually significant. Yet, there are some individual 
projects which are well worth the same detailed treat- 
ment which might be given to an entire community or 
city. 

Thus, in this issue, ID is pleased to’ launch a new 
series of reports which will deal with some of the most 
outstanding single development projects we can discover. 
For our first such study we have chosen the Empire Cen- 
tral development in Dallas. We believe this is a note- 
worthy contribution deserving maximum attention. 


In later numbers we will cover other significant 
projects. Meanwhile, we welcome your comments. Ed. 
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YFACTURERS RES 
SIRS: Taking exception to your article on 
Pennsylvania in the December, 1960 issue 
of INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT and 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD, which 
showed Pennsylvania Power Company as a 
part of the Ohio Power Company. 

The fact of the matter is that Pennsyl- 
vania Power Company is a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the Ohio Edison Company. 
It may also be of interest for you to know 
that we are operated entirely as a separate 
and individual corporation. . . 

JAMES F. DUNLEVY, Supervisor 
Industrial Development 
Pennsylvania Power Company 
New Castle, Pennsylvania 


pm In our December issue we stated on 
page 35 of the Pennsylvania report 
that the Pennsylvania Power Company 
was a part of the Ohio Power Company. 
Our apologies to the Ohio Edison Com- 
pany of Akron, of which Pennsyl- 
vania Power is actually a subsidiary. 
Ohio Edison’s territory extends west- 
ward from Greenville, Pennsylvania to 
Sandusky and Springfield, Ohio, right 
across the heartland of American heavy 
industry. 


‘Exploring the Caribbean’ 

SIRS: In connection with your survey 
trip by light plane through the Caribbean 
area, we were very much interested in 
the excellent reporting of this expedition 
carried in the February, 1961 issue of IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT and MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD. 


The chief executives of our affiliated 
System operating companies in Venezuela, 
Colombia, Panama, Costa Rica and Gua- 
temala would likewise appreciate having 
this information. Would you kindly send 
us 5 copies so that we may forward one 
to each... 

P. H. WHITMORE 

American & Foreign Power Co., Inc. 
100 Church Street 

New York, New York 


SIRS: Admiral Miller of Pan American 
World Airways sent me a copy of the 
February issue of INDUSTRIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT and MANUFACTURERS 
RECORD. I greatly enjoyed reading your 
article on your flight around the Carib- 
bean. A year ago my wife, our two 
daughters and myself flew down to Co- 
lombia in our single engine Bonanza. Like 
you, we had an unforgettable experience, 
and we hope to go again some day... 
R. D. HOFER 
E. Hofer & Sons 
1405 S. W. Harbor Drive 
Portland, Oregon 
SIRS: Certainly enjoyed your “exploring 
Caribbean” in the February, 1961 issue of 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. .. 
JAMES A. FRANK 
Executive Vice President 
American Air Surveys, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
SIRS: I have read with great pleasure the 
very interesting article published in IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT and MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD titled “Gulf-Carib- 
bean.” 

As this article is not only of great 
interest but holds a fresh and clear ap- 
proach to this region and its problems, 
I would greatly appreciate your mailing 
me ten copies of this February issue that 
I would like to send to several contacts 
which could benefit from it... 

MARION BERMUDEZ, Director 
International Relations 
International House 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
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LETTERS 


SIRS: I was delighted to read of your 
interesting Caribbean jaunt. . Quite 
naturally I was also delighted with your 
mention of our development on Andros 
and send you my second thanks for this. 
L. JACKSON SHEFFIELD, President 
Andros Utilities Corporation, Ltd. 
Boyle Building 
Nassau, Bahamas 


SIRS: Please accept my congratulations 
for the article you wrote entitled “Ex- 
ploring Caribbean Potential by Light 
Plane.” 

I have read it and consider it very 
interesting. I should say this is a good 
way to sell the Caribbean Region. 

I appreciate very much your including 
me as one of the persons that are devoting 
efforts to build prosperous institutions 
in our country and in Central America.... 

LINSADRO ROSALES ABELLA 

Director General 

de Aeronautica Civil 

Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
SIRS: I found many articles of interest 
in the [February] issue particularly that of 
your trip through the Caribbean-Latin 
American area. The article was very well 
done and I hope it will stimulate added 
interest on the part of USA industry and 
commerce and trade.. . 


PETER S. JONES 
Acting ICA Representative 
USOM to Venezuela 
Caracas, Venezuela 
SIRS: ...I read with considerable interest 
your article on your trip through the 
Caribbean and have taken the liberty of 
sending it on to the Premier of Trinidad, 
who will undoubtedly make further refer- 
ence to your laudatory remarks regarding 
this island... 
EDWIN G. MOLINE 
American Consul General 
Port of Spain 
Trinidad, W. L. 
SIRS: ... Your recent article on “Exploring 
the Caribbean” was very interesting and 
intriguing. I throughly enjoyed it and I 
think your articles of this nature do much 
to build our thinking as we concern our- 
selves with the development potentialities 
that are everywhere. I trust the other 
readers of your magazine will give atten- 
tion to the articles on Urban Renewal. This 
offers a great possibility to our urban 
areas. We are developing an industrial park 
in the heart of downtown Saint Paul and 
urban renewal is playing a key part in the 
transition from a completely blighted area 
to a new industrial park... 
FRANK E. CLAWSON, Director 
Industrial development 
Port Authority of St. Paul 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
SIRS: I...appreciate INDUSTRIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT containing your excellent 
story of your journey over the Caribbean 
in a light plane. It was simply fascinating. 
In 1939 and '40 I had command of a PBY 
squadron based at Panama. The territory 
you covered was my old stamping ground. 
It certainly made me nostalgic. I take my 
hat off to your wife and two girls for their 





A Message to Executives Seeking a New Plant Site 


Check these 3 Important Plant Location Advantages in 


PENNSYLVANIA 


100% FINANCING FOR YOUR NEW PLANT 


Complete financing for Lease-Purchase of a new plant, with interest 
as low as 2% on half of the project cost, is available under the 
‘Pennsylvania Plan.’’ You specify plant construction details or 
choose one of the plant “‘shells’” ready for completion. You select 
either purchase, lease-purchase or straight leasing, all available at 
highly attractive terms. And you have the further advantage of hand- 
picking the type of community that best suits your requirements. 


EXCELLENT “TAX CLIMATE” 


No state personal income tax—no machinery or inventory taxes 
—no graduated state tax rates—no direct state property tax— 
manufacturing activities in Pennsylvania are exempted from 
capital stock, franchise, and sales taxes. 


PLANT LOCATION SERVICES 


A staff of experts is immediately available to help you make a 
complete and comprehensive plant location survey. These engi- 
neering and economics specialists are prepared to serve industry, 
engineering firms, management consultants, and industrial real- 
tors with fully detailed plant location data, covering every con- 
ceivable factor that could enter into your decision on a new 
plant site. For full details send for “Plant Location Services”— 
a free booklet covering these available facilities. 


Investigate the potentials of a Pennsylvania plant location now! Write for: 


* Facts on “100% Financing For Your New 


Plant in Pennsylvania” 


* Full details on Pennsylvania's Improved 


“Tax Climate 
* “Plant Location Services’ Brochure 


participation in this flight . * buildings ae available industrial 
H. B. MILLER, Rear Adm. (Ret.) * Special reports and tabulations covering 

Director of Public Relations Labor, Markets, Transportation, Materials, 
Pan American World Airways Minerals, Water, Power, Fuel, Engineer- 


New York, New York ing Facilities, Taxes and Community Data 


ED. NOTE: To these and many other 
readers who commented on our Caribbean 
project, thank you! In response to queries, 
the airplane we used is a Cessna 182 
which was not modified in any way for 
the flight. Our radio consisted of dual 
omni and ADF. Emergency gear included 
Navy life jackets with full equipment, 
mosquito nets, machete, food, water, air 
gun, snake bite kit and tie-down kit. 





Address Inquiries to: 


PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


South Office Building ¢ 1095 State Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Telephone: CEdar 4-2912 
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Always of interest to site-seeking firms, the new plant 


financing activities and inducement programs of the 


various states are constantly changing. Here's a new 


study giving detailed data on development credit cor- 


porations and industrial finance authorities. A second 


report, to be carried in an early issue, will cover tax con- 


cessions and issuance of bonds. 


STATE FINANCING AND INDUCEMENT PROGRAMS: PART | 


CREDIT CORPORATIONS AND 


By George D. Hack, Missouri Resources and Development Commission 


any states offer special induce- 
M ment for the attraction of out- 
side industry or the encouragement 
of local initiative. The most com- 
mon of these are the chartering of 
development credit corporations, 
enabling legislation for industrial 
development authorities, the grant- 
ing of permission to local govern- 
ment units for the issuance of bonds, 
and concessions to new firms 
through state or local property tax 
exemption. [Editor’s Note: The por- 
tion of Mr. Hack’s statement deal- 
ing with bonds issued by local gov- 
ernment units and with tax exemp- 
tion will be carried in a later issue 
of ID.] 
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The State-Wide Development 
Credit Corporation 


State-wide Development Credit 
Corporations are organized under 
special state enabling laws and 
usually obtain funds from the sale 
of stock and from loans made to the 
corporation by member financial in- 
stitutions. Loans are typically made 
for the risk capital needs of new or 
expanding business firms when 
such funds are not available through 
the normal channels. Table I, which 
summarizes this and other special 
inducement prevalence, notes twen- 
ty-seven states now having enabling 
legislation for development credit 
corporations. 


The state-wide development cred- 
it corporation secures its capital 
from the sales of stock upon which 
dividends are considered only a re- 
mote possibility. Its greatest innova- 
tion, however, is the method by 
which it draws funds from the 
larger credit markets. Conventional 
financing institutions become vol- 
untary members for a period of 
years and pledge to lend on call a 
predetermined amount to the cor- 
poration at relatively low rates of 
interest. An added source of funds 
has also been made available by 
the Small Business Administration 
that makes substantial loans to the 
state-wide corporation at 5 to 5% 
per cent interest. 
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ES HAVING FINANCING PROGRAMS TO 
URAGE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 




















T~ Tax Concession (State and/or Local) 
‘Moshe -T 


FINANCING AUTHORITIES 


The business of the state-wide de- 
velopment credit corporation is to 
make long-term loans to sizable 
business firms which cannot secure 
financing from conventional sources. 
It has tended to avoid the smaller 
loans because they are relatively 
costly to make and it is felt they do 
not contribute enough to industrial 
development and employment. 

The development credit corpora- 
tion in its charter is given the 
unique function of using a pool of 
funds to stimulate a state’s econom- 
ic growth. With the creation of such 
a pool, it is possible to spread the 
risk of any one venture. 

Even in distressed areas, the cor- 
poration’s chief problem has been 


to obtain the cooperation of banks 
and insurance companies who would 
agree to lend a small part of their 
resources and to sell sufficient non- 
profit stock to support the volume 
of loans that it has needed to make. 
In non-distressed areas, it is still 
more difficult to sell such stock. It 
is doubtful, therefore, that the state- 
wide corporation, in its present, 
non-profit form, can get under way 


in those states that do not have ' 


areas in serious. distress, even 
though enabling legislation has been 
passed and corporations actually 
have been chartered. 

The state-wide development cred- 
it corporation can become a most 


useful financing facility for the 
larger small firms of a state or an 
area. It is free of restrictions that 
result from government subsidiza- 
tion. It is free to select the firms to 
be financed. And it is free to ne- 
gotiate with these firms the terms 
of financing, including the type of 
financing needed, the security in- 
struments to be used, the interest 
rates to be charged, and the super- 
vision to be provided. 

The state-wide development cred- 
it corporation has the advantage of 
having owners and members scat- 
tered throughout its area of opera- 
tion who refer clients to it, who 
provide information, and who help 
supervise loans. 
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One of its greatest services might 
be to become a banker for the com- 
munity industrial development cor- 
porations and provide them with 
funds drawn from members or bor- 
rowed from other sources. There 
seems to be little reason why a well- 
managed state-wide corporation, 
serving a true industrial area, and 
having the ownership and backing 
of the major financial interests of 
the state, should not be able to sell 
its own obligations directly in the 
larger capital and credit markets of 
the nation to enhance its funds. 

If it were strong enough, the 
state-wide corporation could pro- 
vide equity capital, as well as could 
any other facility, to firms with 
promise of sufficient growth so that 
their stock or equity would become 
marketable in the course of a few 
years at a capital gain. 

The limitations inherent in the 
state-wide development credit cor- 
poration, in its original form, arise 
from too limited a concept of where 
such a corporation might be used 
and what it might accomplish in 
non-distressed industrial areas. Fi- 
nancing facilities are only one of a 
number of important essentials for 
industrial development. Even more 
important are availability of appro- 
priate natural and human resources 
and accessibility to markets. Where 
these latter exist, as they do in most 
healthy industrial areas, industrial 
growth might be substantially en- 
hanced by the presence of a profit- 
motivated, unsubsidized state- or 
area-wide development credit cor- 
poration, supported by the major 
financial interests of the area. The 
corporation should make a profit; 
indeed, it should not be organized 
unless it promises to make a profit. 


New England Started the Idea 


Maine was the first state to cre- 


ate a state-wide development fi- 
nancing organization, following the 
passage of an enabling law in 1949. 
Other New England states followed 
suit and formed corporations along 
almost identical lines. This form of 
corporation has become known as 
the New England Type Develop- 
ment Credit Corporation and creat- 
ed the pattern and basis that a big 
per cent of the states of the nation 
have taken in the formation of sim- 
ilar programs. 
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The first development credit cor- 
poration to be formed outside the 
New England-New York area was 
the North Carolina Business Devel- 
opment Corporation, authorized in 
1955. The legislation allows the for- 
mation of financing corporations 
from private sources without state 
aid. The by-laws of the corporation 
outline a very broad purpose: to 
promote, stimulate, and advance the 
economic welfare of the State and 
the citizens by assisting new indus- 
try to come in, by rehabilitating ex- 
isting industry, and by acting in 
conjunction with other organizations 
in these endeavors. 

In the stated purpose of several 
of these corporations, especially 
those which follow the North Caro- 
lina pattern, they not only have the 
authority to promote, stimulate, de- 
velop and advance industry, but 
also the commercial, agricultural 
and recreational aspects of the state. 

A Virginia Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation is now being set 
up. A charter has been issued by 
the state Corporation Commission, 
and committee meetings are under 
way to organize this credit corpora- 
tion. Basically this corporation is to 
be privately financed. However, the 
General Assembly of Virginia made 
an appropriation of $50,000 to the 
Virginia Department of Conserva- 
tion and Economic Development for 
the purpose of getting the corpora- 
tion started. As soon as income is 
sufficient, the corporation will di- 
vorce itself entirely from the State 
and will operate wholly on its own 
as a private corporation. 

The legislature of West Virginia 
authorized the formation of busi- 
ness development corporations in 
1959. Although no organization has 
as yet been activated, local credit 
corporations have formed and are 
operating under this legislation. 

A number of other states have 
passed enabling legislation but no 
action has been taken to form cor- 
porations. In the case of Michigan 
there has been no interest expressed 
by the banks. Minnesota has had a 
law providing for a Minnesota Busi- 
ness Development Corporation since 
1957, and Kansas has had similar 
legislation since 1955; however 
both have been inactive. 

The Arkansas legislation author- 
izing the formation of the Develop- 
ment Credit Finance Corporation 


allows the State Board of Finance 
to purchase bonds of the corpora- 
tion. The corporation sold bonds, the 
first 5 million of which was pur- 
chased by the State. Hereafter, the 
State may purchase 50 of all 
bonds issued. There will be no divi- 
dends. It is planned that loans will 
be 10 to 20 years in term and that 
second mortgages will be taken. 
Thus far there has been issued $1 
million in stock and over $2 million 
in loans made by the corporation. 

The Corporation has the power to 
buy and sell property, make loans, 
and buy and sell bonds or capital 
stock of corporations. It cannot lend 
money when credit is available 
elsewhere. 


The State Supported Industrial 
Financing Authorities 


The state industrial development 
authority is an arm of the state 
government. It is organized to foster 
the industrial development of the 
state and has at its disposal funds 
originating at least in part from 
public sources. This type of an or- 
ganization is comparatively new, 
the first one being chartered in 
1955 in New Hampshire. This rep- 
resents a new approach to the prob- 
lems of financing economic devel- 
opment programs. The adequacy of 
this type of financing cannot be in- 
telligently appraised because of its 
late entry onto the scene. 

State supported industrial financ- 
ing authorities can be separated in- 
to several categories. The two ma- 
jor types are the industrial park 
authority and the building authori- 
ties. However, there is a very im- 
portant fact that should be pointed 
out about the basis on which these 
bonds are backed up. A few of the 
states (Maine, New Hampshire, 
Oklahoma, and Rhode Island) to a 
limited degree may pledge full faith 
and credit of the state to back up 
the bonds issued. 

The Pennsylvania and Maine au- 
thorities use funds provided by 
their legislatures which appropri- 
ated monies for a revolving fund. 
All loans made by these authori- 
ties must be repaid with interest 
from revenue derived from loan 
projects. 

In New Hampshire the Industrial 
Park Authority is authorized to 
buy and sell industrial sites, to es- 
tablish planned industrial parks 





through improvement of sites, and 
to construct industrial plants for 
sale or lease to private firms. 

The purpose of the New Hamp- 
shire Industrial Park Authority is 
to furnish short term money for real 
estate improvement and construc- 
tion of industrial plants which will 
be repaid with interest by manu- 
facturers who purchase sites and 
buildings. The Authority may bor- 
row from the New Hampshire State 
Treasury and issue bonds payable 
solely from the income of the in- 
dustrial parks created under the au- 
thority of the act. The full faith 
and credit of the state can be 
pledged. 

The Oklahoma Industrial Finance 
Authority Act provides that the 
first 50% of the cost of a building 
project come from private lending 
institutions, such as insurance com- 
panies, to be secured by first mort- 
gage. Not less than 25% of the cost 
is to be provided by the local in- 
dustrial development corporation, 
which would hold title to the prop- 
erty and would have a commitment 
from a responsible industrial firm 
either to purchase the property or 
to lease it on a long-term basis with 
rental payments sufficient to amor- 
tize the cost. This assured, the State 
would then loan not more than 25% 
of the cost of the local industrial 
development corporation, to be se- 
cured by second mortgage and as- 
signment of lease. The funds will 
be provided by authorization to is- 
sue $10,000,000 in 30 year bonds, 
proceeds to be placed in a State In- 
dustrial Revolving Fund. 

The Rhode Island Industrial 
Building Authority is empowered to 
insure mortgages of non-profit lo- 
cal development corporations for 
industrial construction, but may not 
insure mortgages of ordinary pri- 
vate business firms. 

Industrial projects must exceed 
$100,000 in total cost to be insur- 
able. Individual mortgage loans in- 
sured may have a term of up to 25 
years, and may be for up to 90 per 
cent of total cost, with an individual 
limit of $1,750,000. The aggregate 
amount of mortgages insured at any 
one time may not exceed $20,000,000. 

By law the Rhode Island Building 
Authority is responsible for deter- 
mining what premium shall be 
charged for its mortgage insurance, 
up to a maximum rate of 3 per 
cent per year of the unpaid princi- 


pal balance of the mortgage at the 
beginning of each mortgage year. 
Initially, the authority has estab- 
lished an insurance premium rate of 
1 per cent of the unpaid principal 
balance, subject to change accord- 
ing to circumstances and the judg- 
ment of the Authority. 

The Rhode Island Authority is fi- 
nanced by a state appropriation of 
$100,000 per year for the first five 
years (fiscal 1959-1963 inclusive), to 
cover initial costs of operation. Ad- 
ditional income is derived from 
mortgage insurance premiums and 
from the proceeds of the sale, lease, 
or rental of property which may be 
acquired in the course of opera- 
tions. If sufficient funds are not oth- 
erwise available, the Authority may 


request the issuance of state bonds 
in sufficient amount to meet obliga- 
tions, unless the necessary funds 
are appropriated by the General 
Assembly. 


Building Programs 


The Pennsylvania Industrial de- 
velopment Authority is provided 
with a revolving fund from which 
it is authorized to make loans ex- 
clusively to the non-profit com- 
munity industrial development cor- 
porations to help finance industrial 
and manufacturing enterprises in 
critical economic areas. 

The Authority may lend to a com- 
munity industrial development 
agency up to 30 per cent of the cost 
of financing an approved industrial 
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project, secured by a second mort- 
gage on the project, on three con- 
ditions: (1) that the community in- 
dustrial development agency will 
take the equity position and provide 
not less than 20 per cent of the 
needed financing, (2) that responsi- 
ble financing institutions, such as 
banks and insurance companies, will 
finance the balance on first mort- 
gage security, and (3) that a re- 
sponsible tenant or buyer is firmly 
committed to take over the project. 

By May 31, 1959, the Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Authority 
had made 85 loans and commit- 
ments amounting to $10,342,920. 
Community corporations, banks, in- 
surance companies, and in one in- 
stance the Small Business Admin- 


oi nce 


istration, had invested more than 
$20,000,000 in the same projects. 

The Maine Industrial Building 
Authority assists communities in 
thei- industrial development activi- 
ties vy pledging the faith and credit 
of the state behind first mortgage 
loans on industrial buildings. By 
encouraging high percentage loans, 
more money is made available for 
industrial construction. 

The Authority will insure a 90% 
first mortgage loan. The remaining 
10% of the building cost can be pro- 
vided by a local non-profit corpo- 
ration which will own and lease the 
building to a tenant, the term of 
the lease and the rental being suf- 
ficient to amortize the mortgage 
loan. 
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COVER STORY 


Profits 


lanning today for tomorrow’s 

business” has been a guiding 
philosophy throughout the 124-year 
history of The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati-based manu- 
facturer of synthetic detergents, 
soaps, toilet goods and food prod- 
ucts. 

Procter & Gamble’s historic abili- 
ty to carry out this kind of 
“growth” planning has brought the 
company a long way from its typi- 
cally American “backyard partner- 
ship” beginnings in Cincinnati. To- 
day, P&G employees number more 
than 32,000. While still essentially an 
American business, the company 
now has manufacturing facilities in 
ten overseas countries and markets 
its products in most of the free 
world. P&G’s net sales have gone 
over the billion-dollar mark each 
year since 1956. 

Far-sighted foundation building, 
long a key part of the thinking of 
the company’s management, has 
been carried out under basic poli- 
cies which continue to guide the 
thinking of P&G’s management in 
1961: 

—plan an orderly expansion of man- 
ufacturing facilities; 

—give strong emphasis to continu- 
ing research and development; 
and 
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—diversify into new fields only 
when P&G’s research, manufac- 
turing and marketing knowledge 
can make a definite product con- 
tribution in that new field of 
business. 

These policies — coupled with a 

pattern of fair dealing and good re- 

lations with employees and custom- 

ers and a continuing effort to be a 

good corporate citizen — have been 

the components of the solid founda- 
tion on which P&G has built. 


From Local to National 
P&G’s tradition of planning for 
future growth dates back to the 





P & G’s PRESIDENT 


The election of Howard J. Morgens to the 
presidency of Procter and Gamble in 1957 
climaxed his long and steady rise to the 
top. 
Foliowing his graduation from Washington 
Universi St. Louis, in 1931 he elected 
: continue his education and received an 
M. B. A. Degree from Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
Mr. Morgens’ first job with P & G was 
that of salesman. In the following years 
he advanced upward in the company until 
in 1948 he was elected vice-president in 
charge of can He served as execu- 
tive vice-president in charge of P & G’s 
operations in the United States from 1954- 
1957 when he was elected President of 
the Company. 
In addition to being a board member of 
— — large corporations, Mr. Mor- 
gens active member in numerous 
civic, Charitable and cultural efforts. 











For more than a century, Procter & Gamble has placed heavy 
emphasis on research, diversification, and planning of com- 
pany expansion. Today, the company operates thirty-seven 
plants throughout the free world and is actively exploring a 


wide range of new developments. 


rom Planned Growth 


purchase of a tract near the stock- 
yards and on the canal at the edge 
of Cincinnati. This site offered a 
convenient source of lard and tal- 
low and the availability of cheap, 
water-borne shipping. 

In later years the Ivorydale plant 
rose — a group of stone structures 
pleasantly set off by trees and 
lawns and far advanced in archi- 
tecture over typical industrial build- 
ings of the day. Everything was 
done to make Ivorydale a model 
place in which to work. All of its 
new machinery was designed to 
lower production costs and to re- 
lieve backbreaking labor. 

Throughout the 19th century 
P&G’s manufacturing operations 
were confined to Cincinnati. But as 
the company’s list of products 
lengthened and orders began to 
come in from brokers and whole- 
salers in all parts of the expanding 
nation, P&G launched on a course 
of building regional plants — the 
first in Kansas City, Kansas, in 1905, 
and the next on Staten Island, New 
York, in 1907. 

Since then, P&G has established 
plants in all parts of the U.S. and 
in many countries overseas. Today 
the company has plants in 37 US. 
locations and in ten overseas coun- 
tries. 





STRAN-STEEL PUTS WORK SPACE IN A SHOWCASE 


American Aluminum Company makes a product and meets its public in a single Stran-Steel building! Pre-engineered 
Stran-Steel gives a maximum of column-free space for fabricating operations, plus plenty of room for attractively 
panelled salesrooms. The building’s modern low-pitched roof is a striking addition r ‘ S bs 
to the community, increases its customer appeal, too. And exterior panels—with a S RA 

choice of 10 colorful Stran-Satin peelproof coatings—will stand up to tropical — 
weathering for years. Easy to buy, dual purpose Stran-Steel buildings can be | 2 I i 


financed under your Stran-Steel contractor’s low-cost ‘‘package deal’’ plan. Call him » & 
today—he’s listed in the Yellow Pages under STEEL BUILDINGS OF BUILDINGS, STEEL. Buildings for Modern Business 


American Aluminum Company of Bradenton, Florida, fabricates storm windows, doors and carports in 
a modern, attractive LR 60’ x 194’ Stran-Steel building, shown at top in Stran-Satin Blue. 


CLIP COUPON AND MAIL TO STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION, DEPT. IDM-20, DETROIT 29, MICHIGAN 


Please send complete literature on Noteésx. aia Title 
Stran-Stee! Buildings in Stran- 
Satin Color. I'm interested in a Compan y—___ rs dean icnacee 4 Phone 
building approxirgately___ 

OMI scntsiniinitrccinele i ? : 
ft. by _*_ft. to be used ema wei 


ee inertia City 





eee State 


STRAN-STEEL IS A DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE’S WORLD WIDE ORGANIZATION 


New Products Through Research 

But addition of manufacturing fa- 
cilities is only part of the story of 
the company’s growth. A command- 
ing knowledge of the materials of 
manufacture resulting from contin- 
uing research has also contributed 
importantly to P&QG’s ability to 
grow in a sound, well-balanced way. 

P&G hired its first research chem- 
ist in 1885 and established its first 
research laboratory two years later. 
By 1939, when Ivorydale Technical 
Center was built, that first chemist 
had become more than 100 research 
chemists and engineers. 

Most of the Company’s basic re- 
search activities are centered in 
the suburban Miami Valley Lab- 
oratories about 20 miles from down- 
town Cincinnati. 


New Technical Center 
Opened in 1959 

Today, P&G has modern research 
and development 
Memphis, Tennessee; Longbenton, 
England; and Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada; but major product devel- 
opment studies are concentrated in 
the Ivorydale Technical Center and 
the new Winton Hill Technical Cen- 
‘ter, completed in May, 1959. Both 
are in Cincinnati. 

Described as P&G’s “newest door- 


laboratories in 
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way to the future,’ Winton Hill 
Technical Center is located on a 
“campus style,” 200-acre tract, 
which offers plenty of growing 
space. 


P&G’s Route to Diversification 

An important factor in Procter & 
Gamble’s growth has been the grad- 
ual broadening of its line of prod- 
ucts from its original two — soap 
and candles — to fill a wide variety 
of household, personal, and indus- 
trial needs. 

Use of vegetable oils in soap 
moved P&G toward the food indus- 
try shortly after the turn of the 
century. Experiments with cotton- 
seed oil led to this step. 

Previously, cottonseed had been 
burned as a nuisance or dumped in 
streams. But, when a use for cot- 
tonseed oil (in soaps) was found, 
P&G formed a subsidiary in 1901 
to acquire and build crushing mills 
in Southern cotton states to assure 
a supply of the oil. 

Experience with cottonseed oil 
prompted chemists to study means 
of developing a vegetable shorten- 
ing superior to lard. Procter & Gam- 
ble led in this research and in per- 
fecting a method for making a liq- 
uid oil plastic and creamy through 
the use of hydrogen. Introduced in 


1911, Crisco was P&G’s original 
food product for home use. As a re- 
sult, a whole new industry was cre- 
ated and P&G was in the food busi- 
ness to stay. 

The crushing of cottonseed for oil 
led P&G into chemical grade cellu- 
lose pulp. It was during World War I 
that the Company began to process 
cotton linters — the last fiber cling- 
ing to the seed. These linters, rich 
in cellulose, had been made into ex- 
plosives. After the war, the com- 
pany decided to put to use its 
knowledge of the once useless 
linters by converting them into 
sheets of cellulose pulp. Production 
of cotton linter pulps by the Buck- 
eye Cellulose Corporation, a P&G 
subsidiary, began in 1920. 


Market Expands for Cellulose Pulp 
As the list of products which re- 
quire cellulose pulp in their manu- 
facture — rayon, plastics, cello- 
phane, paint, lacquer, photographic 
and x-ray film — began to grow, the 
market for cellulose pulp expanded 
beyond what the cotton lint by- 
product of oil crushing could sup- 
ply. Improvements in technology 
made it possible to utilize wood as 

a source of pulp supply. 
To satisfy the demands of cus- 
(Continued on Page 40) 





CLOSING THE DISTANCE BETWEEN MATERIALS AND MARKET ... THE MODERN MOTOR CARRIER: EXPANDING MARKETS 





Add Eastern go-how 
to your future 


What’s in the teacup for your business? Eastern Express, primed for 

. . : progress in America’s new, ex- 
To shippers, the projected 1965 population of 193,000,000 panded: Merketing-Ace, is 
alone means a jump of about 21% in transport needs... ready to help shippers get 


3 R : : Z “ready and set’’ now, with: 

which means a rise of 12% in ton-miles needed per capita. : Bi i RE RD 

You’ll have to ship more, yet keep costs down. Tomorrow’s facilities, equipment, methods 

demands offer impressive new opportunities for your firm— and knostndgeable people. 

‘ vtant Silt an foun th d t ° LTL and TL service direct to 

important new responsibilities for the modern motor carrier. big, small. or out-of-the-way 
towns; speedy, economical 
Port Service, too. 


Continuing service-improve- 
ment research program and 


EXPRESS, INC. @ planning services. 


“The motor carrier with more go-how’ +m 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1450 WABASH AVENUE, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA « Connecting the Eastern Seaboard with the Industrial Midwest: 
Akron ¢ Baltimore * Bethlehem « Boston ¢ Bridgeport * Chicago « Cincinnati * Cleveland * Columbus « Dayton « Evansville * Ft. Wayne 
Harrisburg ¢ Indianapolis *« Metuchen « New York City ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh « Providence ¢ St.Louis « Trenton « Zanesville 
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OE TRANSPORT | 





A REFERENCE STUDY BY 


NFS 
9 pec 


THE INTERNATIONAL GUIDE TO INDUSTRIAL PLANNING AND EXPANSION 
CONWAY PUBLICATIONS, INC - 2592 APPLE VALLEY RD. - ATLANTA 19, GA. 


A NEW FACTOR 


The nation’s truck transport firms are emerging as another 


group capable of providing useful plant location information 
and services. Here are the results of an ID survey designed 
to identify active concerns and discover the extent of serv- 


ices they offer you. 


ecognizing the fact that compe- 

tition for new industry among 
various communities, areas, states 
and regions is today greater than 
ever before, the trucking lines have 
emerged as the newest big factor 
on the industrial development scene. 

Coordinating the truckers’ efforts 
and offering guidance on their pro- 
grams is the Customer Relations 
Council of American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc., which has head- 
quarters in Washington. The various 
state associations which are mem- 
bers of the national organization 
also are giving their support to the 
new programs. 

One of the tools that the Cus- 
tomer Relations Council of ATA has 
made available to members is a 
packet of information entitled “In- 
dustrial Development for the Mo- 
tor Carrier.” Among the many pag- 
es of material in the packet is an 
outline of a motor carrier indus- 
trial development program and an 
instruction sheet on how to start 
an ID program. 

Other material includes examples 
of what specific truck lines have 
done and are doing in the indus- 
trial development field, various 
“how to” studies on selling the com- 
munity to industry, a report on 
highways as a factor in plant loca- 
tio, and so on. 

The Council also has a loose-leaf 
booklet on “Building Community 
Relations in the Trucking Industry,” 
and a large part of this is devoted 
to the specifics of industrial devel- 
opment, including a long list of 
plant location factors. 

In urging its members to go 
wholeheartedly into the develop- 
ment field, the ATA has this to say: 
“As the great new system of inter- 
state highways takes shape, the role 
played by motor transport is be- 
coming clear. Industry is moving to 
the country and suburbs. 

“No doubt your own community 
is interested in attracting some of 
this new industry to your own lo- 
cality. New plants will mean impor- 
tant economic gains. 


“Transportation is a key factor in 
locating a new plant, and with our 
system of highways, every new 
plant or business is on a distribu- 
tion mainline . . . The traffic de- 
partment of your own truck line is 
a ready source of up-to-the-minute 
comparative transportation informa- 
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A.T.A. CHAIRMAN DISCUSSES 
TRUCK TRANSPORT'S ROLE 


Sime the end of World War II we have seen a revolution in man- 
ufacturing and marketing in the United States. 

. With the dawn of automation we have seen a new type of plant 
develop: A factory that bears little resemblance to the factory of 
the 1920’s or even the 1940’s. 

Automated assembly lines have called for long, low slung, 
sprawling plants and the space for such buildings has not been 
available in the former congested metropolitan industrial areas. 

Therefore industry has moved outward, and will move steadily 
away, from the cities and into the country. 

The modern plant is able to move almost anywhere its manage- 
ment seems best because there has been an equally important revo- 
lution in transportation which has accompanied the revolution in 
manufacturing and marketing. 

In the period between the two World Wars the motor truck was 
able to demonstrate what it could do for industry and industry has 
been quick to follow the advantages to be gained by fast, efficient, 
and flexible transportation. 


A VETERAN TRUCKER 


Welby M. Frantz, chairman of the 
board of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., is a veteran in the field 
as he began work at the age of 18 in 
his first trucking job at Bloomington, 
Ilinois. He helped load the trucks, 
kindled the morning fire, and generally 
learned all he could about the business. 
Subsequently, moving up through a suc- 
cession of assignments, he was ap- 
pointed to terminal manager by the 
Decatur Cartage Company. During World 
War Il he served in the Army as a 
transportation expert with the Persian 
Gulf Command and in the Rhine Cam- 
paign, reaching the rank of captain. 
Today, at 47, he is executive vice pres- 
ident of Eastern Express, Inc., Terre 
Haute, Indiana, having been with that 
firm since 1946. He has served as top 
officer in a number of organizations in 
the trucking field and is a leader in 
wide variety of community and educa- 
tional activities. 


With the new system of Federal Interstate Highways now under 
construction we will see another increase in the trucking industry’s 
ability to serve business. 

Up to now, the trucking industry as such has not taken a very 
large part in helping to attract industry to new locations. 

There are good reasons for this. Motor carriers, for example, 
compared with railroads have not been as active in this work be- 
cause they did not have as large a stake. 

The present years however mark the turning point for the motor 
carriers in the industrial development field. 

The Customer Relations Council of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, an organization composed of some five hundred sales 
managers of truck lines, has a special committee working in the 
area of Industrial Development and has published material which 
was made widely available to the trucking industry which would 
guide the truck firm who wished to become more active in this 
important area. 

In addition, the ATA Public Relations Department through a 
Community Relations specialist included a chapter on Industrial 
Development in a special manual on Community Relations which 
has been published for the trucking industry. 

One of the State Trucking associations affiliated with ATA has 
an industrial development committee and has been doing much 
work at the State Level. 

Because of the key role of the motor truck in our expanding 
economy, we may expect an intensified interest by the trucking 
industry in industrial development. 


TRUCK TRANSPORT 


tion. You can supply many of the 
answers your potential industrial 
neighbors would like to know. You 
have but to work with them in sup- 
plying his information...” 

You may see, therefore, that the 
trucking industry is going all out 
to get the program rolling, and the 
result is that you may expect to get 
an increasing amount of help in 
site selection activities from the 
trucking firms serving the area in 
which you plan to locate. 

Backing up this new service, the 
nation’s truckers today are better 
equipped with rolling stock and 
terminal facilities to haul and han- 
dle your cargoes than at any time 
in the history of motor freight 
transportation. 

Latest available figures from the 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion show that in the U.S. today 
there are more than 59,000 truck 
fleets of 10 or more vehicles, and 
there are well over 11 million 
trucks registered in the nation. 

In fact, so big has the role of 
trucking become that today more 
freight tonnage is hauled by motor 
truck than by any other medium. 
In a recent year, for example, of 
the approximately 1.221 billion tons 
of products — including animals 
and farm produce — carried by all 
media, trucks hauled 581.676 million 
tons. 


ID Programs of Individual 
Truckers 

To give you an idea of the pat- 
tern of activity that truckers are 
moving into in the industrial de- 
velopment field, we will cite some 
specific examples here. 

One of the pioneer motor trans- 
port firms in this field, for instance, 
is Murphy Motor Freight Lines, 
Inc., of St. Paul. In its program, 
Murphy assembles complete infor- 
mation on the over-all transporta- 
tion picture for each community it 
serves which is interested in at- 
tracting new industry. 

In addition, the company assists 
in the planning and formation of 
new industrial development corpo- 
rations and committees, and in sup- 
plying necessary information re- 
garding the motor carrier require- 
ments for industrial sites and build- 
ings. 

At the request of the community, 
Murphy will make contact with a 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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EMPIRE CENTRAL 


By Ronald K. Hill 


The stamp of approval has been placed on Empire Cen- 
tral by a number of blue-chip firms. Visitors from more 
than 50 nations have carried its story home to their own 


countries. More important, employers and employees 


alike express enthusiastic endorsement. Many informed 


people consider Empire Central the most important con- 


tribution to urban real estate since the shopping center 


was introduced. 


NEW CONCEPT IN OFFICE LOCATION: 


A HOME AND REGIONAL 


DALLAS. Can you imagine leasing office space 
in a fully-developed center designed for office 
and commercial functions — and described as “the 
most desirable place in the world to be employed” 
—- at a cost of less than $3.00 per square foot per 
year? If this sounds interesting, then consider that 
you can get for that price a location in a develop- 
ment built on a new plan which embraces the 
“unit function” concept, which is the basis for the 
success of the shopping center. 

And consider these major advantages: easily 
accessible location five miles from the core of 
downtown Dallas with freeways forming the two 
sides of this triangular-shaped development. . . 
adequate parking space . . . a comprehensive in- 
ternal traffic pattern which virtually eliminates 
congestion . . . environmental control which as- 
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sures a spacious atmosphere and maintains the 
value of the buildings . . . and the Empire Com- 
munity Center which provides a measure of com- 
munity life and offers a means of attracting and 
retaining qualified personnel, thereby reducing 
costly employee turnover. 

This unique application of the “unit function” 
concept is the product of W. C. Windsor, Jr., presi- 
dent of Windsor Properties, Inc. An imaginative 
developer, Windsor is already well known as a 
pioneer in the field of planned industrial parks 
— his Brook Hollow Industrial District is called 
the “textbook example” of developments of this 
type. 

In fact, Empire Central evolved from this suc- 
cess. Why not, Windsor asked, design a develop- 
ment for home and regional offices compatible 











“The primary purpose of Empire Central was to create a better 
climate for employees,” states developer W. C. (Bill) Windsor, Jr., 
“thus allowing commercial and industrial concerns to operate facili- 
ties more economically and efficiently.”” Windsor is shown here sil- 
houetted on an aerial view of his highly successful Empire Central 
and Brook Hollow Industrial District. 


OFFICE EMP 


with the 20th Century by applying bold planning 
methods and aesthetic values like those used in 
the best industrial parks? 

This thought was the beginning of Empire 
Central. 

Windsor explained the basic philosophy and 
purpose of this new office center this way: “The 
primary purpose of Empire Central was to create 
a better climate for employees, thus allowing 
commercial and industrial concerns to operate of- 
fice facilities more economically and efficiently. 

“We set out to design the most desirable place 
in the world to be employed with the realization 
that the firm able to attract and retain the most 
competent employees at a given salary schedule 
would be the most successful. 


“As a corollary to this, we have sought to 
provide a measure of community life, feeling that 
this constitutes a major deficiency in the urbani- 
zation of our population.” 

Not only has Windsor considered the effect 
on the individual company, but also on the nation 
as a whole and the employee personally: “The 
high employee turnover, inefficiency and waste 
motion in most office operations are a serious 
drain on the national economy and produce fruit- 
less frustration within the individual.” 

Empire Central, Windsor’s solution to these 
problems, has become one of the most prized lo- 
cations in America, both for employers and em- 
ployees. The companies located in this develop- 
ment report that attracting and retaining quali- 
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fied employees is much easier than it was at 
former locations. And a brief visit to this new 
development will reveal why this concept is a 
profit-maker for firms making this their home. 

Located on the 16-lane Stemmons Freeway at 
the junction of Carpenter Freeway, Empire 


EMPIRE CENTRAL'S ‘NEW CONCEPT’ 
OFFERS EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


Empire Central’s revolutionary “new concept” offers 

opportunities for efficie and economy for office 

and commercial functions. result Of 2d advanced de- 

sign and planning, the major points and the related 

benefits in this new concept are: 

1. Double-feeder water mains for reduced fire insurance rates. 

2. Double feeder gas lines for continuous fuel assurance. 

3. All utilities installed at standards equal to or exceeding 
those required by the City of Dallas providing protection 


against hidden or un 
| Sites graded to finished grade for immediate start of 


construction. 


. Foundation data for architects and engineers to save time 
and money. 


. Rigid restrictions on ee. — and site use to 
maintain value of present buildin; 


. Architectural review of building a to preserve present 


. Standards. 
. Environmental control throu spacious landscaped set 


backs porno to a master pian to maintain “open 
space” a 
4 _— of sah parking to insure smooth traffic 


. Internal traffic plan that doubles the distance between 
entrance and exit points into the access lane of the free- 
ways, ——— a maximum traffic volume during peak 
use period 

. Planned site layout allowing location on a 


freeway 
age road, providing rapid access to all paints in the Oelles 
area. 


. Controlled traffic flow to eliminate congestion at entrance 
and exit points. 


. Front-door public transportation, assuring employee con- 
venience. 


. Lock-box incinerator service for destruction of confidential 
documents. 


. Invitation to use Empire Community Center for employees, 
providing a measure of community life in a reshing 
setting, and ohering an aid to attracting and souainine 
qualif fed personnel. 


Central is about four miles northwest of down- 
town Dallas and some two miles from Dallas’ jet 
airport, Love Field. 

A 90-acre development shaped like a triangle, 
Empire Central is a bright community of modern, 
new office buildings enhanced by landscaping 
which emphasizes shades of green and a variety 
of plants which will bloom at different times of 
the year. 

The Empire Community Center for employees 
includes such attractions as a heated swimming 
pool, putting greens, badminton and shuffleboard 
courts, a miniature golf course, landscaped walk- 
ways, and a distinctive air conditioned lounge and 
dining facility. 

Future additions to Empire Central will in- 
clude a modern motel in the apex of the triangle 
and a compact shopping and service center at the 
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base of the triangle. 





Windsor’s Concept ‘Eminently Successful’ 





Windsor’s concept has been eminently success- 
ful in practice. Among the firms which have lo- 


COMPANIES LOCATED IN EMPIRE CENTRAL 


Illustrating the success of the new concept of Empire 
Central are the companies which have located here. 
Below is a list of these companies, the type of head- 
quarters, and the names of the executives who are in 


charge of the facilities: 
of 
Company altace 
Allstate Insurance Co. Regional 


Consolidated Electrodynamics 
Core Laboratories, Inc. 
Crusader Finance Co. 

A. Earl Cullum & Assoc. 
Employers Mutual of Wassau 


in charge 
F. P. Mims 
Clifford Bishop 
C. C. Miller 
Ralph Cook | 
A. Earl Cullum, Jr. 
(ust Purchased 
land) 
Ford Motor Co. Marketing Inst. 


General Electric Company — 
Apparatus Sales Div. 


Hardware Mutuals Insurance 


T. N. Frizelle 
Howard L. Day 


K. B. Noteware 
Ben Hindman 

R. F. Skinner 

A. H. Benjamin 
James Redmond 
W. J. Harrell 

F. M. Truett 
Lou S. Taylor 
Ferren E. James 
Bob Weakley 


Hindman Sales Company 
indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. 


Insurance Co. of North America 
New Moon Homes, Inc. 


Shell Oil Company 


Southwestern Drug Company 
Lou S. Taylor Srokerage 


Texas Employment Commission 
R. T. Weakley & Company 


cated offices in Empire Central are: General 
Electric, Hardware Mutual Insurance, Ford Motor, 
Allstate Insurance, Shell Oil, Core Laboratories, 
Southwestern Drug, and Insurance Company of 
North America. 


The success and acceptance of Empire Central 


is illustrated vividly by the comments of the 
executives who have offices here. 


Howard L. Day, finance department manager 
of General Electric’s Apparatus Sales Division, 
asserted, “The parking and traffic movement is 
excellent. Of course, the parking is free and there 
is no congestion because of the well-planned traf- 
fic pattern.” GE was one of the first two com- 
panies to move into Empire Central. 


“We particularly like the Empire Community 
Center,” remarked James Redmond, president of 
New Moon Homes, Inc., which recently moved 








One of the first two companies to move into Empire Central, General 
Electric operates a regional office for its Apparatus Sales Division in 
this modern building, which is enhanced by landscaping designed to 
permit greenery in all seasons of the year. 


their home office from a mid-Michigan city to 
Empire Central. “We’ve used it for dealer repre- 
sentatives’ meetings and found it is a perfect en- 
vironment.” 


The director of the Ford Marketing Institute 
of Ford Motor Company, T. N. Frizelle, stated, 
“Our facility here is considered to be the best of 
the three such centers now operated by the com- 
pany.” F. P. Mims, regional manager for Allstate 
Insurance Company summed up his remarks with 
the comment: “Our employees are happy people 
and the most important asset any company can 
have is happy employees.” 


“For our home office we wanted a new develop- 
ment with the type of planning and facilities we 
found here,” said John D. Wisenbaker, president 
of Core Laboratories, Inc., an international petrol- 
eum engineering and consulting firm. 

The appeal of Empire Central is magnetic. R. F. 


EMPIRE CENTRAL 


Skinner, resident vice president of Indiana Lum- 
bermens Mutual Insurance Company was equally 
enthusiastic: “We particularly like the prestige of 
being located in Empire Central.” Spacious park- 
ing was emphasized by C. Bell Sample, secretary- 
treasurer of Southwestern Drug Corporation, 
“We find that free parking helps attract qualified 
employees.” 

K. B. Noteware, district manager of Hardware 
Mutuals Insurance, indicated that more of their 
customers were visiting the local branch than they 
did at the former location: “This is due primarily 
to the availability of parking facilities and easy 
accessibility of Empire Central and partly because 
the building is so attractive.” 

Ferren E. James, district director of the Texas 
Employment Commission had another reason 
for liking Empire Central, “We need mobility 


Featuring open space and unique architecture, this 61,000 square-foot 
structure houses the regional offices of Allstate Insurance C —-- 
The regional manager of the company, F. P. Mims, enthusiastically 
endorsed the Empire Central concept and commented, “Our em- 
ployees are happy people.” 
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The eye-catching headquarters office of Core Laboratories, Inc., fea- 
tures this attractive interior garden and skylight-brightened open 
space in the center of this two-story building. 


Functionalism is emphasized in the concept of Empire Central, a fact 
attested to by the fully-facilitated instructional offices of Ford Motor 
Company’s Marketing Institute. Institute director T. N. Frizelle said 
that this facility was considered to be the best of three such centers 
now operated by Ford Motor. 
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for our staff and we can now reach our branches 
from 5 to 25 minutes faster than we could from 
our old location.” 

This type of reaction indicates that there are 
many advantages at Empire Central, but what 
about the basic requirements for efficient office 
location and operation? A prime consideration in 
the location of a home or regional office is the 
character of the city itself. In this realm, Dallas 
has many advantages to offer. 

Of course, Dallas is located in the middle of 
America, east-to-west, lying almost equi-distance 
between New York and Los Angeles, and is situ- 
ated conveniently to serve all of North America. 


Dallas Sets New Growth Patterns 


Among major cities of the United States, Dallas 
is ranked fourteenth in population size, but is 
third in percentage of population increase during 
1950-1960 with a 56.4 percent increase. In fact, 
during the same period 12 of the top 20 cities had 
an actual loss in population and four others had 
increases of less than 26 percent. As usual, Dallas 
established rather than followed trends. 

Furthermore, Empire Central is probably with- 
in three miles of the geographical center of popu- 
lation in this metropolitan area. A census survey 
is underway now to determine the exact center 
and unofficial reports indicate that it won’t be far 
away. 

This population boom has brought with it a 
labor force of relatively high skills and education. 
There is an increasing number of college-trained 
people in this area due partially to the advance 
in the electronic, space and aircraft industries 
here. 

Too, Dallas is the home of Southern Methodist 
University, the University of Dallas, Southwestern 
Medical School of the University of Texas, and 
Baylor University College of Dentistry. Within 
easy commuting distance are Arlington State Col- 
lege, North Texas State College and Texas Wo- 
man’s University. 

The Graduate Research Center has been 
formed here to function as a coordinating research 
facility for the colleges and universities in a seven- 
state region with a purpose of “advancement of 
knowledge in the pure and applied sciences and 
in the training of graduate students.” (Windsor is 
a member of the Board of Trustees.) The Science 
Information Center, the first building of the Grad- 
uate Research Center, is now under construction 
and is scheduled to be opened in September, 1961. 






































Hardware Mutuals Insurance maintains both a local and the south- 
west regional operations in this neat, colorful two-story office. Public 
identity of the single-occupancy buildings in Empire Central was men- 
tioned as a definite asset by K. B. Noteware, district manager of 
Hardware Mutuals. 





Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner, director of the Grad- 
uate Research Center, said that research would 


be underway by 1963 and that the Science In- 
formation Center would serve as a distribution 
center using a variety of Electronic devices to 
transmit printed matter and maps quickly over 
great distances. 

The Texas Research Foundation, a privately- 
supported research center, is located at Renner 
(near Dallas) and at least 18 major firms in Dallas 
are engaged in major research programs. 

Thus, from the standpoint of trained people 
and the facilities to train more, Dallas passes with 
a high grade this basic test in the considerations 
for an office location. 

Employers locating in Empire Central will 
have the added advantage of having as a neigh- 
bor a district and branch office of the Texas Em- 
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ployment Commission. This office is set up to 
make interviews and administer aptitude tests to 
help in more accurate selection of employees. 
Therefore, the personnel manager can make his 
final choice from qualified applicants. 

Another major requirement for complex office 
operations is a city with well-equipped rapid com- 
munication facilities. Dallas rates high in this re- 
spect too, being one of only four cities in the 
nation with both a regional long distance center 
of the Bell Telephone System and an automatic 
message relaying center of Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. (The new direct dialing tele- 
phone system will be installed at Empire Central 
in August, 1961. This will be the first such system 
in Dallas.) Also, Dallas is regional headquarters 
for the U. S. Post Office Department, serving 
Texas and Louisiana. 





An international petroleum engineering and consulting firm, Core 
Laboratories chose Empire Central because the company wanted to 
be located in a modern development. The headquarters building, like 
most of the offices here, is equipped with outside lighting and Empire 
Central at night is a memorable view. 
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The third largest company in the mobile home industry, New Moon 
Homes, Inc., moved its home office to Empire Central from a mid- 
Michigan city in order to have a more central location and to have 
easy access to a major jet airport. 
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Rapid transportation is increasingly important 
in the location of headquarters and regional of- 
fices, especially since travel time for key execu- 
tives is one of the larger expense items on the 
profit and loss sheet. 

You'll have to give Dallas a plus on this factor 
based on 1960 data published by the Federal Avi- 
ation Agency. A major jet city, Dallas ranks 
among America’s 10 leading centers in four mea- 
surements of air traffic: ninth in enplaned 
passengers, eighth in aircraft departures, sixth 
in enplaned air cargo, and sixth in enplaned air 
mail. This key air traffic center is served by 
seven commercial air lines, American Airlines, 
Braniff International Airways, Central Airlines, 
Cia Mexicana de Aviacion, Continental Air Lines, 
Delta Air Lines, and Trans-Texas Airways. 

Moving ahead with its plans to remain one of 
the top commercial air transportation centers, 
Dallas recently announced that engineering plans 
are being drawn for a second instrument runway 
at Dallas’ Love Field. This 9,400-foot runway will 
be built at a cost of some $4.6 million and will 
allow simultaneous landing on one runway and 
take-off on the parallel runway. 

There’s another interesting fact about Dallas’ 
air service. The first two years of scheduled jet 
service indicates that there are five principal jet 
cities and Dallas ranks fifth in this group which 
includes New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. These five cities accounted for more 
than 65 percent of the 716 daily arrivals/departures 
of pure jet transports offered by all domestic 
carriers in September, 1960. The remaining jet 
flights were widely split up among the other 25 
cities with jet service. 

Jet service from Dallas allows the busy execu- 
tive to reach New York in two hours and forty- 
five minutes, Chicago in one hour and fifty min- 
utes, Los Angeles in two hours and fifty-five 
minutes, and Atlanta in one hour and thirty min- 
utes. This service adds up to a definite advantage 
for Dallas on the rapid transportation question. 





Love Field Only Two Miles Away 





Again, Empire Central offers an additional 
benefit. Love Field is only two miles away and 
it takes just five minutes to drive there. So, the 
visiting executive can visit an Empire Central 
regional office in the shortest possible time, saving 
valuable management time in branch visits. 

The proximity of the airport was a primary 
consideration in the move of the home office of 





New Moon Homes to Empire Central. Mr. Red- 
mond said that at the Michigan location the com- 
pany was spending $35,000 a year to operate two 
company planes to Willow Run. Now, that cost 
has been virtually eliminated with the company 
planes being used only rarely. 

“One of the main reasons why we located at 
Empire Central was because of the short travel 
time to the airport,” Mr. Wisenbaker of Core Labo- 
ratories told us. “Many of our employees travel by 
air to locations all over the world, and visitors 
from the United States and other countries con- 
tact us from the airport. The short distance to 
Love Field has been invaluable to us.” 

Obviously, Dallas has more than adequate rail, 
truck and bus service since it is a regional dis- 
tribution center. In addition, a study is now being 
conducted on the feasibility of making the Trinity 
River navigable for barge traffic from Dallas to 
Liberty, Texas, where the barge traffic now ends. 
The tentative reports from this study indicate 
that the project is feasible and will be undertaken. 





The Finance Center of the Southwest 





The home office city must, by necessity, be a 
major financing center, with emphasis on the 
banking, savings and loan, and insurance indus- 
tries. 

A good index of the size and capabilities of the 
Dallas banking community is found in bank de- 
posits and annual bank clearings. At the end of 
1960, Dallas bank deposits were above $2.6 billion 
and the 1960 bank clearings totaled more than 
$27.8 billion. 


Dallas is headquarters of the Eleventh District, 
Federal Reserve Bank and the fifth largest in 
total reserves among the 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks. America’s third largest bank (without 
branches) is located here and it had deposits of 
more than $1 billion on December 31, 1960. 

An interesting transaction involving another 
major Dallas bank is evidence of the prestige and 
capabilities of the banking concerns here. This 
bank participated in a $150 million loan to the 
E. I. du Pont Company, a transaction that tradi- 
tionally would have been handled by eastern 
concerns in the past. 

Dallas’ 13 savings and loan associations had 
total assets at the end of 1960 of $358 million 
and total loans of some $350 million. Also, Dallas 
is the home of the southwest’s largest investment- 
underwriting firms and is the regional center 
for dealers in investment securities. 
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Low personnel turnover has helped reduce expenses of the Insurance 
Company of North America’s os office operation according to 
manager A. H. Benjamin. “Overall, our turnover has been much less,” 
he said. INA leases their space in Empire Central and Mr. Benjamin 
said that they are well satisfied with their lease arrangement. 


es 


A pink and black motif ss pink marble distin- 


AE the regional office of na Lumbermens Mu- 
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pe ne “ the Dallas district office of the Texas Em- 
Building it Commission, this modern facility is the only 
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E. James, district director, stated that com- 
paratively low land cost was the main reason Empire 
intral was selected as the Tecation for this office. 
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The investment funds controlled through in- 
surance companies add to the stature of Dallas 
as a finance center. There are 157 home office 
companies in Dallas and a large number of na- 
tional and regional companies have selected this 
city as their headquarters for one or more of the 
southwestern states. Of all the states in this coun- 
try, only the state of Connecticut has more insur- 
ance company home offices than does the city of 
Dallas. 

Electronic data processing and computer facili- 
ties are emerging as a major requirement for the 
city which hopes to attract and efficiently serve 
home and regional office operations. In this re- 
gard, Dallas fares well too, with some 21 firms 
engaged in sales or service of equipment, and/or 
sales of data processing time and consultation. 

There are now 10 concerns in Dallas which 
sell computers and data processing systems and 
15 organizations that sell data processing time and 
consultation. Thirteen of these companies maintain 
training facilities here, either for customers or as 
schools open to the public. These companies have a 
combined total of over 4,500 customers served and 
administered from Dallas offices. 

Further strengthening Dallas as a leader in 
this field is the Southern Methodist Computer 
Center. Inititated four years ago as a joint ven- 
ture by SMU and the Univac Division of Reming- 
ton Rand, this “marriage of industry and higher 
education” — as it was termed by Dr. Willis Tate 
of SMU — has proved highly successful. Reming- 
ton Rand recently announced that it is installing 
additional new equipment in the Center to make it 
the largest capacity center, in terms of range of 
data processing and computing power, on any 
university campus in the nation. 

Prospective Empire Central occupants will be 
interested in learning that Core Laboratories has 
a Computerized Accounting Production depart- 
ment, which offers the facilities of its Electronic 
Data Computing and Processing Center on a fee 
basis. 


Dallas — Cultural Center of the Southwest 


Though intangibles, the cultural and recre- 
ational aspects of a city are vitally important be- 
cause of their influence in attracting technical and 
executive personnel to staff a home or regional 
office. 

In dynamic Dallas, there seems to be some 
form of cultural activity going on continuously. 
Rather than try to describe all the cultural aspects 
of Dallas, it would be quicker if we quoted parts of 
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an article on this subject published in “Dallas” 
magazine: 

“Traditionally the cultural capital of the south- 
west, Dallas supports a major symphony orches- 
tra, the Margo Jones Theater, the Dallas Theater 
Center (with the only theater center designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright), the State Fair Musicals, 
and more than 60 motion picture theaters. 

“Renowned artists sing leading roles during 
the Dallas Civic Opera Company’s season each 
fall, and in the spring the Metropolitan Opera 
Company brings stellar casts to present four 
operas before Dallas audiences. 

“The Civic Music Association, Community 
Course, Elmer Scott Chamber Music Series, Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts, Friday Forum, and others 
provide Dallas with a full calendar of programs 
featuring celebrated musical artists and lecturers. 

“In the realm of art, the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts displays a permanent collection covering 
all mediums and periods. The Dallas Museum for 
Contemporary Arts exhibits art collections on 
loan, and a permanent collection has been started. 
Art exhibits also are presented during the year 
at the Dallas Public Library, at Southern Method- 
ist University Student Center, and by commercial 
firms and galleries. 

“Grouped together in an unusual civie center 
at State Fair Park are the Museum of Fine Arts; 
the Dallas Aquarium, one of the four largest in 
the country; the Museum of Natural History; the 
Dallas Health Museum, with over 40 permanent 
health and science exhibits and a 70-seat planeta- 
rium; and the Texas Hall of State, serving as a 
shrine to Texas heroes. Also in Fair Park is 
the Dallas Garden Center, a horticultural edu- 
cation center with a 500-seat auditorium. 

“The striking new $8 million Dallas Memorial 
Auditorium is a versatile addition to Dallas’ cul- 
tural, convention, and sports facilities. This down- 
town auditorium has an arena seating 10,000, a 
1,773-seat theater, and more than 110,000 square 
feet of exhibit space — all air conditioned. 

“Dallas’ 5l-acre Marsalis Park Zoo contains 
more than 1,000 species of animal, bird, and reptile 
wildlife from all parts of the world. 

“Big time college football; Class AAA baseball; 
professional golf, boxing and wrestling; and an 
extra-ordinary program of schoolboy athletics are 
only part of the attractions that make Dallas a 
sports mecca. 


“SMU plays its home athletic contest here and 
the Cotton Bowl game on New Year’s Day pits 
the Southwest Conference champ against an out- 





standing team from some other part of the coun- 
try. Of course, Dallas is one of the few cities in 
America with teams in both the National Football 
League and the new American Football League.” 

Dallas is also ranked among the top ten leading 
convention cities of America. National, regional 
and state conventions in Dallas now number about 
200 annually, and an estimated 500,000 visitors 
are brought in by these conventions and trade 
shows. The hotels and motels in the city contain 
more than 12,000 rooms and several deluxe hotel 
and motel facilities are under construction, which 
will add another 1,400 rooms. 

These factors about Dallas are discussed in 
detail since they are vital to the ultimate maxi- 
mum efficiency and economy of office and com- 
mercial functions. 





An ‘Empire for Employees’ 





The general concept of Empire Central has 
already been outlined, but the specifics need to be 
investigated for a better understanding of this 
“empire for employees.” 

“This development is designed,” Windsor 
stated, “to provide maximum comfort for the em- 
ployees in their daily operations and, therefore, to 
produce the greatest efficiency possible.” 

The center of relaxation and recreation activity 
is the Empire Community Center, a distinctively- 
designed, circular building which measures nearly 
300 feet in diameter. Tamarack logs more than 
100 feet long form the roof rafters which make a 
circle in the middle, providing a frame of blue sky 
over the central garden. This timber was 
shipped in from virgin forests in the state of 
Washington, where Windsor spends most of the 
summers and where he conceived the idea of the 
Empire Community Center design. 

At first glance at this building, you’d prob- 
ably guess that it was designed by the late Frank 
Lloyd Wright but, actually, the architecture is 
a creation of the firm of George L. Dahl, a promi- 
nent Dallas company, with many ideas and sugges- 
tions from Windsor. 


The structure is partially enclosed and partial- 
ly open, with a heated swimming pool situated 
in the open space. A sunken garden some 30 feet 
in diameter forms the center of the circular de- 
sign. The dining area is terraced and lounges are 
located on the lower level, looking out over the 
garden. A bright and airy atmosphere is afforded 
by 20-foot picture windows which overlook the 
garden. 


EMPIRE CENTRAL 


Even the restrooms of the center overlook en- 
closed gardens of bamboo, aucuba, pittosporum 
and Japanese grass with black stones in steps 
from Japan. (The restrooms are identified by un- 
usual means — the men’s by a black bow tie be- 
side the door and the women’s by a string of beads. 
This is representative of Windsor’s knack for being 
different in an intriguing manner.) 

At night the building is basked in soft lighting, 
and flames from natural gas jets in outdoor 
fountains frame the entranceway. 

“Comfortable” would be the best description of 
the decor of the center, with partitions made of 
old Texas stone, special brick velour from Denton, 
Texas, redwood beams and finishing in the walls 
and ceilings, and Tennessee crab orchard stone 
flooring. The furniture is modern but designed 
for comfort. 

Empire Community Center is a choice spot 
for office parties and functions and Windsor has 
retained charming Miss Mary E. Johnston to 
manage the Center and assist in the staging and 
preparation of office gatherings. 

Miss Johnston informed us that a recreation 
director would be added to the staff this summer 
to supervise the various recreation activities. Inci- 
dentally, there is no charge for any of the games 
or swimming. 

The companies located in Empire Central use 
the Center and all its facilities for a nominal 
monthly fee based on the number of employees. 
This assistance enables the employees to get a full 
lunch for less than a dollar. And since most of 
the luncheon customers are regulars, Miss John- 
ston and Chef Al Barnes plan a varied menu with 
the meat courses changing each day of the week. 

“We have about 150 executives here each month 
attending our Marketing Institute,” Ford Motor’s 
director Frizelle stated, “and they eat lunch at the 
Center every day and we have never had one com- 
plaint about the food or the service.” 

The type of activity which interests the em- 
ployees is exemplified by a “Career Girl Fashion 
Show”, which has been arranged in cooperation 
with Dallas’ famed stylists, Neiman-Marcus. This 
will be a luncheon-fashion show coordinated for 
the women employees of Empire Central. 

The Empire Community Center is open for the 
families of the employees and the members of an 
employee’s family can enjoy the facilities without 
having to be accompanied by the employee. The 
center is open 4:30 to 9:00 p.m. during the week 
in the summer and on Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons. 
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Basked in soft lighting and flames from natural gas 
jets, the Empire Community Center is a strikingly beau- 
tiful scene at night. Many office parties and holiday 

| functions are held in this modern yet rustic center. 


ommunity Genter Affords 





Landscaping emphasizing natural green the year-round 
is even extended into Empire Community Center's rest- 
rooms—they overlook enclosed gardens of bamboo, au- 
cumba, pittosporum and Japanese grass (above). 


eh NS ae 


After-work sessions on the practice putting greens 
(above, right) are part of the “extras” which the Empire 
Community Center offers to employees of the com- 
panies located in Empire Central. Other recreational 
attractions include a miniature golf course and bad- 
minton and shuffleboard courts 


Th. ERS RE RE oS 


A spacious, air conditioned dining room and lounge 
(right) make lunch hour a pleasure at Empire Central 
—and at prices of less than a dollar for a full lunch. 
The buffet-type facility is equipped to serve 600 and 
can accommodate banquets of 150-350 people depending 
on the seating arrangement. 
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Hardware Mutual employees make use of the heated 
swimming pool at the Empire Community Center in 
the early-evening hours after work. The Center is open 
for the families of the employees and the members of 
an employee’s family can enjoy the facilities without 
having to be accompanied by the employee. 


and Recreation 


This colorful, comfortable private room can be reserved 
for executive or special luncheons or meetings. An ex- 
pansion of this facility is planned for the near future. 


Miss Mary E. Johnston, manager of the Empire Com- 
munity Center, chats with Mr. Frizelle of Ford Motor 
Company in the sunken garden in the center of the 
peg ey te sy structure which is the focal point 
of the “recreation and relaxation’ programs. 
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We are doing our best to make the center a 
place where the employees can relax and enjoy 
themselves in an informal atmosphere,’ Miss 
Johnston said. 

“Our employees use the center extensively for 
luncheon and on the week-ends in the summer- 
time,” Mr. Sample of Southwestern Drug related, 
“and we’ve found it to be a family-type club that 
is extremely well serviced and controlled.” 

The Center facilities are not just frosting on 
the cake; these “extras” are part of the Windsor 
package to help the companies located in Empire 
Central attract and retain qualified personnel. 

“The results of accepting a design for people 
has been to virtually eliminate undersirable em- 
ployee turnover,” Windsor emphasized. “In almost 
all office operations today, employee turnover is 
second only to salaries as a cost factor. And some 
companies have national turnover ratios of 40 
percent annually.” 

Interviews with the employers in Empire Cen- 
tral indicate that none of these companies have 
this problem. Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica employs about 90 people here and Mr. Benja- 
min told us that only two people had left the com- 
pany since it was moved here some 18 months ago. 
He added, “Overall, our turnover is less than what 
it was at our former location.” 

And Empire Central companies are finding it 
easier to attract the top people. While we were 
sitting in the General Electric building, a secre- 
tary received a call from another secretary who 
wanted to know if the company had any jobs open. 

“Our recruiting has been simplified,” Hardware 
Mutuals’ Ken Noteware smilingly replied in an- 
swer to a question on the subject, “we have people 
walking in and applying for jobs.” 


The Windsor Concept Works 


Windsor is known as a painstakingly careful 
planner and a thorough man in putting the 
finished plan into action. But all of his planning 
and preparation is aimed at balancing efficiency 
and luxury with economy and effectiveness. 

“Not only have we adopted the most modern 
planning techniques,” he says, “but we have in- 
troduced new concepts to improve efficiency.” 
These include such things as double-feeder water 
mains to reduce insurance rates, to functional 
traffic flow patterns for each building to reduce 
congestion. (A complete list of the new efficiency 
and money-saving concepts of Empire Central is 
presented in a separate box on page 20 of this 
report.) 
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The tenants of Empire Central agree. “Windsor 
has set brand new standards for office location 
and operation,” stated Mr. Sample of Southwest- 
ern Drug, the first firm to build in the center, 
“and we believe these standards to be important 
and helpful to us.” 

Setback requirements for each building site 
assures the open space and landscaping that makes 
Empire Central unique. The setbacks must be 70- 
to-80 feet from the front property line and a mini- 
mum of 35 feet from the side lines. Designs for 
Empire Central offices are subject to architectural 
review and firms must allot adequate parking 
space on the basis of their building’s size. 

The companies who are operating offices here 
are in accord with the restrictions and standards. 
“We like the idea of being in an area zoned and 
maintained for office buildings,” Mr. Redmond of 
New Moon Homes enthused, “we wanted a modern 
location and zoning and restrictions are necessary 
to keep the standards high.” 

Not surprising is the fact that Windsor’s de- 
tailed planning and preparation have helped to 
hold costs down to a minimum. Building costs are 
minimized by having sites prepared for the im- 
mediate start of construction and all data for 
foundation design and soil bearing is maintained 
for architects and engineers. 

Mr. Skinner of Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Company discussed the cost factor, “We 
chose Empire Central because we found it best on 
a basis of efficiency, location and cost.” 

“Our land cost was comparatively low and this 
was an important consideration in our location,” 
commented Mr. James of the Texas Employment 
Commission. He also said that this is the only 
building that the commission owns in the Dallas 
area. 

“Windsor Properties has always been more in- 
terested in accelerated development and complete 
planning and services rather than the specific 
dollar on a particular site,” Windsor answered to 
a question on this subject. “So, whatever the 
conditions, we will have a price structure that is 
compatible with the fruition of our planning.” 

There are four available sites left in Empire 
Central and two of these are flexible as to size. 
Size is another factor to consider. Several of the 
companies have purchased land for future expan- 
sion, Core Laboratories for example. Mr. Wisen- 
baker said that they could double their floor space 
and still maintain the required restrictions. 

Since all the office building sites in Empire 
Central front on either Stemmons or Carpenter 





Freeway, the company which has a single-occu- 
pancy building receives excellent name identity. 
Hardware Mutuals’ manager, Mr. Noteware, gave 
an illustration of the effectiveness of signs on 
their building: “Our office in Oklahoma City tells 
us that occasionally people stop by that office and 
comment on the Hardware Mutuals’ building in 
Empire Central. This is one of the things we were 
interested in and it seems to be working out well.” 

Windsor informed us that individual sites are 
available for companies to construct their own 
buildings or “arrangements may be made for leas- 
ing space, designed to accomodate specific require- 
ments.” 

With Windsor Properties, complete and effi- 
cient service is a by-word. The company operates 
its own maintenance section in order to maintain 
better control over the quality of the work. Jani- 
torial services are “splendid” according to Mr. 
Frizzelle of Ford Motor, “When we need special 
service or extra work done, we always get good 
service.” 

Complete lawn service — watering, mowing, 
and fertilizing — is provided by Windsor Proper- 
. ties at a cost of eight cents per front foot per 
month. A glance at the bright green lawns in 
Empire Central is evidence of the effectiveness 
of this service. 

And in order to insure that all employees will 
have a means of transportation to Empire Central, 
Windsor Properties subsidizes express bus service 
from downtown via the freeway. 

These are the kind of services that help keep 
both the employers and employees of Empire Cen- 
tral happy with their location. 





The Windsor ‘Team’ 


The exciting success of Windsor Properties, 
Inc., is due to the effectiveness of a smooth-func- 
tioning “team” of trained, alert executives. :And 
Windsor is happy with the capable staff he has 
gathered together. Still, Bill Windsor was and is 
the dynamic force behind the meteoric rise of 
Windsor Properties to the fore-front of develop- 
ment organizations. In physical activity, practical 
imagination and creativeness, Windsor is among 
the outstanding young men in America today. 

A big man even by Texas standards, Windsor 
has squeezed into 39 years a career in farming; a 
ceaseless interest and activity in civic, cultural, 
education and religious organizations; and, of 
course, a most successful venture in real estate 
development. Somewhere he found time to de- 
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velop business interests in oil, manufacturing and 
timber. 

Obviously and happily a family man — his 
attractive wife Peggy is expecting their fifth 
child — Windsor is especially interested in his 
chairmanship of the Texas Youth Council, which 
has responsibility for six of the State’s juvenile 
institutions. He serves as an officer or member 
of some 36 organizations, and the full list is some- 
what amazing. 

A few of his current honors and achievements: 
He is president of the Southern Association of 
Science and Industry, chairman of the Dallas 
Chapter of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, vice president and treasurer of the Dallas 
Council on World Affairs, he has received the 
Easterwood Cup from the Dallas Real Estate 
Board, and was recently named the Chairman of 
Brotherhood Week in Dallas for 1961 by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. And 
this is a small percentage of his activities and 
achievements. 

Windsor’s favorite subject is still real estate 
development and this is the field where he can 
effectively utilize his balanced philosophy of ideal- 
ism and long-range practicality. He believes that 
the urban areas should be planning in terms of 
miles, not blocks, and in terms of human dignity 
surrounded by some areas of green-producing 
earth as created by God. 

In actuality, Empire Central’s warmth and 
spaciousness reflects Windsor’s character and per- 
sonality and his idea of what developers should 
be trying to create today. 

There are few organizations that succeed with- 
out a good “second-in-command” and Windsor 
Properties is no exception. In Ralph F. Breum, 
Windsor has an executive vice president who has 
been with him since 1954, the early days of Brook 
Hollow. Breum played a big part in the develop- 
ment of Brook Hollow and the planning and crea- 
tion of Empire Central. 

Formerly an officer in one of the three largest 
finance companies in this country, Breum has had 
wide management experience in several fields. A 
graduate of small but well-known Whitman Col- 
lege, Breum’s quiet manner and soft tones belie 
his decisiveness and expertness in real estate 
matters. Also active in civic affairs, he is a mem- 
ber of the Society of Industrial Realtors and 
a Life member of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The other two key members of Windsor’s staff 
are both college-trained, capable young men. 
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President Windsor, standing, discusses plans for further 
additions to Empire Central with his key staff members 
—executive vice president Ralph F. Breum (second from 
left), engineer James B. Brown (right), and director of 
research and development Peter M. Jordan (left). 





This special editorial study was conducted by the staff 
of ID in cooperation with Windsor Properties, Inc., de- 
velopers of Empire Central. Most of the photographs were 
taken by Robert Tenney, of the Squire Haskins Company, 
Dallas. Reprints of this study are available from W. C. 
Windsor, Jr., President, Windsor Properties, Inc., 2808 
Southland Center, Dallas, Texas. 


James B. Brown, the engineer of Windsor Prop- 
erties, was an Air Force radar technician before 
entering Texas A & M, where he completed his 
requirements for a degree in electrical engineering 
in three years. Brown reviews all plans for build- 
ings in Windsor properties developments and co- 
ordinates the engineering and construction. He is 
in charge of building maintenance and serves as 
the company’s general engineer. 

Peter M. Jordan, a graduate of Syracuse Uni- 
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versity with a background in construction work 
including job supervision, was recently appointed 
director of research and development of Windsor 
Properties. He has the unique job of planning 
projects and following them through to comple- 
tion. At present, he is working on the Empire 
Central’s motel which is currently in the planning 
stage. 

This balanced core of key executives has 
helped make Windsor Properties an efficient 
operation that has earned the respect and good 
will of the customers of the company. 

Indicative of this fact are a couple of com- 
ments that were gathered during our interviews 
of the executives who operate offices in Empire 
Central. “We lease our building,” Mr. Noteware 
of Hardware Mutuals explained, “and we think 
very highly of Windsor Properties; they’re a good 
company to do business with.” 

There is no room left for doubt about the chal- 
lenge Empire Central has issued to all America. 
The efficiency of the planning which impresses 
the casual visitor is less than half of the story... 
The real dynamics are found among the people 
who call Empire Central their business home. 
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National plant location trend is forecast this month by recent big plans 
reported from North, South, East and West: 


MORROW COUNTY, OREGON. Boeing Airplane Company applies for 
lease of the 100,000-acre Boardman Space Age Industrial Park. Terms: 
eighty years at $60,000 per annum. The state will acquire title to this former 
Navy Bombing Range property. Boeing’s industrial, research and develop- 
ment activity here will be readily accessible to water, air, rail and highway 


transportation. 


CLOVIS, NEW MEXICO. Swift 
and Company will expand to a new 
$2 million meat-packing facility. 
Occupancy of the city-owned plant 
will mark Swift’s first operations 
in the state. The far southwest area’s 
great marketing potential was cited 
by firm president T. M. Jarvis as a 
positive location factor. 


RAVENA, NEW YORK. The At- 
lantic Coast’s largest cement mill 
will operate south of Albany in the 
Hudson Valley by early 1963. Cerro 
Corporation and Newmont Mining 
Corporation plan the $64 million 
project and the formation of its op- 
erating firm, Atlantic Cement Com- 
pany, Incorporated. Both Cerro and 
Newmont each have 45% stock in- 
terest in Atlantic. Dr. Bernard UI- 
rich will head the new firm and 
construction of the facility. Plant 
features include two 5-million-bar- 
rel-capacity kilns, automatic con- 
trols, 100-year supply in limestone 
reserves, and a 7,000-foot conveyor 
to the deep-water harbor. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. Ge- 
nesco, Incorporated Chairman W. 
Maxey Jarman announces $15 
million expansion plans. The foot- 
wear manufacturer chooses 49.3 


acres at the airport here to develop 
a world headquarters. Three new 
plants, an administration building 
and distribution center are proposed 
with plans for expansion of prod- 
uct lines. 





The following is a summary of major 
industrial plants in the United States, 
Canada, and foreign countries, reported 
to INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT during 
the month of March, 1961, by industries 
and industrial development organiza- 
tions. 

Number of employees is indicated by 
the code: A(Under 25); B(25-100); C(100- 
250); D(250-1,000); and E(Over 1,000). 





ALABAMA 
Sulligent — Scott Chipping - Debarking 
Co., Pois Scott, Owner; wood chips, etc. 


In oper. (B) 
ALASKA 
No Plants Reported. 


ARIZONA 
No Plants Reported. 


ARKANSAS 
Rogers — Grays Harbor Chair & Mfg. 
Co.; unpainted furn. Plans announced. 
90,000 sq. ft. (C). 


CALIFORNIA 

Alta Loma — Bennett Industries; buck- 
ets. Renov. Oper. date: spring 1961. (B) 

Alta Loma — Celanese Corp. of Ameri- 
ca, Amethyst Ave.; plastic products. Renov. 
In Oper. (B). 

Anaheim — Buzza-Cardozo, 1500 S. Los 
Angeles St.; greeting cards. Under constr. 
164,000 sq. ft. $1.5 million. 


Cucamonga — Otis Elevator Co., 8901 
Arrow Blvd. In oper. (C) 

Hayward — Chris Craft Corp.; 
Plans announced. 40-acre site. (C) 

Milpitas — Pipe Lining, Inc. 
American Pipe & Constr. Co.), Fred K. 
Coleman, Mgr., Landess Ave.; protective 
pipe lining. Oper. date: June 1961. 23-acre 
site. $375,000. (C) 

San Bernardino — Ontario Iron & Metal 
Co.; metal reducing. In oper. $3 million. 

San Jose — Beech-Nut Life Savers, Inc., 
Ralph W. Bohnacker, Pint. Mgr.; candy. 
Oper. date: June 1961. 2l-acre site. $2 
million. (B) 

San Jose — E-Z Freeze, Inc., Vernon 
Austin, Pres., 998 Felipe Ave.; frozen 
fruit desserts. In oper. $2 million inv. (B) 

San Jose — United Testing Laboratories 
(Div. United Electro-dynamics,  Inc.), 
Chas. D. Richmond, Mgr.; environmental 
& reliability testing lab for electronic 
components. In oper. $150,000. (B) 

Santa Rosa — Pepsi-Cola Co.; bottling. 
In oper. 4-acre site. 40,000 sq. ft. $500,000. 
(B) 

Sunnyvale — K & H Bonded Plastics, 
Theo. Knight, Ownr., 1292 Forgewood 
Ave.; laminated plastic counters, etc. 
Plans announced. $100,000. (A) 


COLORADO 

Boulder — Trade Winds, Inc., Geo. E. 
Shultz, Pres., 3100 Walnut St.; free 
wheeling ‘Husky Hubs.” In cer. 13,000 
sq. ft. $220,000 equip. (A) 

Palisade — Western Electrodynamics, 
Inc., C. M. Hathaway, Pres.; electronic in- 
struments. Oper. date: summer 1961. 10,000 
sq. ft. $125,000. (B) 


CONNECTICUT 

Hamden — New Haven Paper Box Co.: 
set up paper boxes. Under constr. 24,000 
sq. ft. 

Hartford — Canada Dry 
984 Silas Deane Hwy.; 
date: June 1961. 20,000 sq. ft. 

Killingly —- William Prym, Inc.; pins, 
buckles etc. Plans in prog. 14,000 sq. ft. 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington — Atlas Powder Co., Ralph 
K. Gottshall, Pres. & Brd. Chm.; glycerin 
& polyols. Oper. date: Spring 1962. 160,000 
sq. ft. $17 million. (C) 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
No Plants Reported. 
FLORIDA 
Panama City — Gulf Power Co., 
sing Smith, Pres.; 
ing unit. 
million. 


boats. 


(Subs. 


Bottling Co., 
bottling. Oper. 


Lan- 
steam-electric generat- 
Oper. date: Spring 1964. $20 
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NEW PLANTS 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta — Southern Cement Co. (Div. 
American-Marietta Co.), M. A. Rikard, 
Pres.; cement. Constr. date: Summer 1961. 
$Multi-million. 

Milledgeville-Eatonton — Georgia Power 
Co., John J. McDonough, Pres.; steam- 
electric unit. Oper. date: April 1965. $42 
million. 


HAWAII 
No Plants Reported. 
ID 


HO 

Kellogg — Bunker Hill Co.; sintering fa- 
cility & sulphuric acid plant. Plans in 
progress. $5 million. 

ILLINOIS 

Centralia — Chicago Blower Corp.; fan 
equip. Plans announced. $240,000. (D) 

Chicago — Ace Fastner Corp., 4038 W. 
Victoria St.; stapling machines, staples. 
Oper. date: late spring. 50,000 sq. ft. 

Chicago — Ace Hardware Corp., 6501 
W. 65th St.; ofc. & whse. In oper. 452,000 
sq. ft. 

, ee — Dielectric Materials Co., 1811 
Bryn Mawr Ave.; insulation for cable. 
Under constr. 22.000 sq. ft. 

Chicago — Embosograf Co. of Ill., 1430 
N. Wrightwood Ave.; adv. displays. In 
oper. 85,000 sq. ft. 

Chicage — Food Materials Corp., 2711 
W. Irving Park Rd.; vanilla extracts, etc. 
Oper. date: Aug. 1961. 

Chicago — Hauser Products, Inc., 1757 
N. Kimball Ave.; nylon molding. In oper. 
37,000 sq. ft. 

Chicago — Jays Foods, Inc., Lynch St. 
& Leonard Ave.; potato chips, etc. Under 
Constr. 300,000 sq. ft. site. Whse. 20,000 sq. 
ft. 


Chicago — Jewel Aquarium Co.; 5005 W. 
Armitage Ave.; aquariums. Oper. date: 
July 1961. 12,000 sq. ft. 

Chicago — Knickerbocker Case Co., 3150 
W. 36th Pl.; custom luggage. In oper. 
35,000 sq. ft. 

Chicago — Murname Paper Co.: paper 
board & fine paper. Under constr. 74,000 
sq. ft. 

Tehasees Price Bros., Inc., 1025 W. 
North Ave.; signs. In oper. 43.000 sa. ft 

Chicago — United States Steel Corp.; 
admin., control center ofc., metallurg. 
testing & ceramics dev. lab. 60,000 sq. ft. 

Chicago — Vogt Roller Co., 2218 W. 
Lake St.; rubber printing & ind’l. rollers. 
In oper. 25,000 sq. ft. 

Chicago — Robert Zacharias Co. & Subs., 
Precision Electroplating Co., 6045 N. Key- 
stone Ave.; metal plating. In oper. 16,000 
sq. ft. 

“Elk Grove Village — Field Paper Box 
Co. Oper. date: early summer 1961. 70,000 
sq. ft. $750,000. 

Elk Grove Village — Carl Gorr Color 
Card Co. Plans announced. 5-acre site. 
$600,000. 

Elk Grove Village — Neptune Meter 
Co.; ind’l. meters, ofc., whse. & serv. Under 
constr. 12,000 sq. ft. 

Franklin Park — Helene Curtis Indus- 
tries, Inc., 4401 North Ave.; cosmetics. In 
oper. 50 000 sq. ft. 

Franklin Park — United States Ply- 
wooed Corp.; ofc. & whse. Under constr. 
80,000 sq. ft. 

Melrose Park — Bridgeport Brass Co.; 
ofe. & whse. In oper. 40,900 sq. ft. 

Melrose Park — Simplex Wire & Cable 
Co., 4425 W. James Pl.; whse. In oper. 
10,000 sq. ft. 

Melrose Park — Universal Battery 
Corp., 4343 S. Pulaski Rd. In oper. 75,000 
sq. ft. 

“hineweed — Modine Mfg. Co.; radiators, 
oil coolers, etc. Oper. date: Sept. 1961. 


33,000 sq. ft. 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis — Dura Crates, Inc., Eu- 
gene B. Hibbs, Pres., 6400 English St.; cor- 
rugated boxes. Oper. date: Aug. 1961. 
$275,000. 
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IOWA 

Bellvue — Ensign Coil Co., J. Ensign, 
Pres.; coils & transformers. Oper. date: 
June 1961. (B) 

Davenport — Long Mfg. Co., W. R. Long, 
Pres.; hay balers, grain bins, etc. Oper. 
date: July 1961. 50,000 sq. ft. $500,000 plus. 
(B) 

Forest City — Hanson’s Inc., J. K. Han- 
son, Pres.; upholstered furn. for travel 
trailers. In oper. (B) 

Ft. Dodge — Flintkote, Inc., Geo. J. 
Pecaro, Pres.; gypsum bldg. mater. Oper. 
date: Spring 1962. 1100-acre site. $9.5 mil- 
lion. (C) 

Iowa City — Pepperidge Farm Inc., 
Charles Good, Pint. Mgr.; frozen puff 
pastries. Oper. date: Sept. 1961. 52,000 sq. 
ft. (C) 

Mt. Pleasant — Bluebird Midwest, Inc., 
A. L. Luce, Ex. V. Pres.; school bus bod- 
ies. Oper. date: Aug. 1961. 44,000 sq. ft. 


$350,000. (B) 
KANSAS 
No Plants Reported. 


KENTUCKY 
No Plants Reported. 





THE TOP TEN 


The following ten states ronked highest 
in new plant announcements as reported 
to INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT during the 
six-month perioa December to May. The 
figure to the right represents each state's 
actual six-month total. 


. TEXAS . 92 
. NEW YORK 87 
- ILLINOIS _ 86 
. PUERTO RICO 80 
. MASSACHUSETTS 77 
OHIO 75 
. CALIFORNIA 61 
. NORTH CAROLINA 59 
. NEW JERSEY 58 
. PENNSYLVANIA 57 
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LOUISIANA 
No Plants Reported. 
MAINE 
No Plants Reported. 
MARYLAND 
Hagerstown — Electronic Teaching Lab- 
oratories, John B. Medaris, Brd. Chm.; 
“Monitor Language Lab.” mfr. Under 
constr. 11.8-acre site. 32,000 sq. ft. (C) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Adams — Georgia Marble Co.; mineral 
processing. Oper. date: Aug. 1961. 25,000 
sq. ft. (B) 

Auburn — American Wire Prod., Inc.; 
wire prods. Oper. date: Sept. 1961. 20,000 
sq. ft. $160,000. (B) 

Burlington — Hyletronics Corp.; micro- 
wave solid state devices. In oper. 25,000 
sq. ft. (B) 

Chelmsford — Gilbert Lumber Co.; lum- 
ber distr. Oper. date: July 1961. 15,000 sq. 
ft. (B) 

Chicopee — Keystone Alloys Co.; alu- 
minum prods. processing. In oper. 25,000 
sq. ft. (B) 

Leominster — Solar Chemical Corp.; 
chemical products. Oper. date: Nov. 1961. 
54,000 sq. ft. (B) 

Lowell — Simon & Son Shoe; shoes. In 
oper. 35,000 sq. ft. (B) 

Natick — Invac Corp.; electronics. In 
oper. 15,000 sq. ft. (B) 

Plainville — N. E. Lightweight Aggre- 
gate Co.; cement products. Oper. date: 
Aug. 1961. $1 million. (B) 


Stoughton — Ark-Les Switch Corp.; ap- 
pliances, switches. In oper. 15,000 sq. ft. 
(B) 


Waltham — Reece Corp.; sewing ma- 
chines whse. Oper. date: July 1961. 20,000 
sq. ft. $100,000. (B) 

Watertown — Hyperion, Inc.; electron- 
ics. In oper. 30,000 sq. ft. (B) 

Westford — C. B. Sargent & Sons, Corp.; 
textile mach’y. In oper. 18,000 sq. ft. (B) 

Whitinsville — Whitin Machine Works; 
steel stock whse. Oper. date: Sept. 1961. 
20,000 sq. ft. $100,000. (B) 

Woburn — G. Rapolli Co.; cement 
blocks. Oper. date: June 1961. 15,000 sq. 


ft. (B) 
MICHIGAN 

Cassapolis — Hudson Wire Co., D. C. 
Peisert, Plt. Mgr.; pay-off pkgs. Plans 
announced. $500,000. (B) 

Detroit — Budd Co., E. G. Budd, Jr., 
Pres.; wheels, rims, brakes & sheet metal 
stampings. Plans announced. $7 million. 
(E) 

Hazel Park — Weldmation, Inc., Arthur 
F. Kelsey, Pres.; automated resistance & 
arc welding machy. In oper. 23,000 sq. ft. 
(C) 


Saginaw — International Harvester Co., 
W. A. Whitecraft, Branch Mgr.; serv. & 
sales. Under constr. $250,000. 


MINNESOTA 

Bloomington — Control Data Corp., Jas. 
D. Harris, Adm. Dir.; computers. Oper. 
date: late fall 1961. 3l-acre site. 100,000 
sq. ft. $1.5 million. (E) 

Plymouth — DeVac, Inc., Frank W. Het- 
man, Pres.; aluminum sash, doors, win- 
dows. In oper. 50,000 sq. ft. $375,000. (C) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Corinth — Southbridge Plastic Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; vinyl plastic. Oper. date: fall 
1961. $Multi-million. (D) 
Natchez — Natchez Culvert & Drain- 


. age Corp.; culverts, meter boxes, septic 


tanks, portable houses. In oper. 4.5-acre 
site. (B) 

New Albany — Precision Carton Co.; 
milk cartons. Plans announced. (B) 

Tupelo — Dryden Rubber (Div. Sheller 
Mfg. Co.); foam rubber. In oper. (B) 

Tupelo — Phillips-Foscue Corp., Thos. 
R. Weymouth, Gen. Mgr.; polyurethane 
foam. Plans announced. 30,000 sq. ft. 


$150,000. 
MISSOURI 

Brookfield — Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. 
Move. 14,000 sq. ft. 

Ballwin — Precision Automotive Com- 
ponents Co. Under constr. 40,000 sq. ft. 

Caruthersville — Eugene Wood Prod- 
ucts Co.; wood pallets. In oper. 44,000 sq. 
ft. (A) 

Independence — Thos. J. Lipton, Inc.: 
salad dressing. Plans announced. 100,000 
sq. ft. $750,000. (C) 

Joplin — Fairchild Camera & Instru- 
ment Corp.; elec. wiring harness. In oper. 
67,000 sq. ft. $500,000. (D) 

Joplin — Starlight Tool & Mfg. Co., Ber- 
nard Discount, Pres.; ofc. equip. Oper. 
date: June 1961. 30,000 sq. ft. $200,000. (D) 

Kansas City — American Sash & Door 
Co.; woodwork. 120,000 sq. ft. $700,000. (C) 

Kansas City — Bratton Corp., R. R. Brat- 
ton, Pres.; steel fabricator. In oper. 12,000 
sq. ft. $110,000. (B) 

Kansas City — Peterson Co.; truck safe- 
ty lights. In oper. 36,000 sq. ft. 

Kansas City — Plastic Fabrication Co. 
Plans announced. 14,000 sq. ft. 

Kansas City — Page’s Accessories, 
Ralph E. Page, Offl.; decorative lighting. 
Oper. date: July 1961. 10,000 sq. ft. $102,000. 
(B) ; 

Malden — Farm Boy Implement Mfg. 
Co.; agricultural implements. In _ oper. 
10,000 sq. ft. $100,000. (B 

New Madrid — Dumas Co.; women’s 

coats. In oper. (B) 





Overland — Bank Building & Equip- 
ment Corp., L. J. Orabka, Pres.; cabinets. 
Plans announced. 4.75-acre site. $600,000. 

St. Joseph — Phillips-Roxane, Mr. 
Frank Campbell, V. Pres.; biological lab. 
Plans announced. 15,000 sq. ft. $500,000. (B) 

St. Louis — International Shoe Machine 
Corp.; mid-west hq., ofc., whse., adhesive 
mfg. Under constr. 30,000 sq. ft. 

St. Louis — Watlow Electric Mfg. Co., 
Louis Desloge, Pres., Lackland & Lindber 
Rds.; ofc. & mfg. 36-acre site. 

Sedalia — American Engineering Co., 
Rob’t. W. Patterson, Pres.; sound control 
equip. Oper. date: June 1961. 2-acre site. 
45,000 sq. ft. $125,000. (B) 

Walnut Grove — Farm Easy Corp.; 
automatic clutch. In oper. 20,000 sq. ft. 


$100,000. (D) 
MONTANA 
No Plants Reported. 
NEBRASKA 
No Plants Reported. 
NEVADA 

No Plants Reported. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

No Plants Reported. 

NEW JERSEY 

Carlstadt — Designcraft Metal Mfg. Co., 
Wm. Manookian, Jr., Pres., Kero Rd. & 
Washington Ave.; ofc. furn. Oper. date: 
early summer 1961. 3-acre site. 31,000 sq. 
ft. 

Jersey City — Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
Princeton Ave. betw. Gates & Linden 
Aves.; blown plastic bottles. Oper. date: 
July 1961. 14-acre site. 160,000 sq. ft. 

Vineland — Kimble Glass Co., Jack L. 
Connelly, Plnt. Mgr.; glassware - whse. 
& mfg. Plans announced. 142,500 sq. ft. 

NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque — Curtiss-Wright Corp.; 
sheet metal fabrication & electronics as- 
sembly. Under constr. 20,000 sq. ft. (B) 


Clovis — Swift & Co., T. M. Jarvis, 
Pres.; meat processing. Constr. date: sum- 
mer 1961. 80-acre site. $2 million. 


NEW YORK 

Binghampton — Fairbanks Co.; valves. 
$175,000. 

Brockport — Owens-Illinois Glass Co.; 
glass containers. Oper. date: early 1962. 
70-acre site. 350,000 sq. ft. $3.2 million. 

Brooklyn — Valley Forge Products, Inc., 
230-4 25th St.; auto parts. Oper. date: 
June 1961. 17.4-acre site. $100,000. 

Ft. Edward — Scott Paper Co.; house- 
hold paper products. $1 million. 

Hempstead — Norich Mfg. Co., Inc., 56 
Newman Ct.; purse frames. Oper. date: 
Sept. 1961, 20,000 sq. ft. $200,000. 

Hicksville — Louis Watch Co., Broad- 
way & Bloomingdale Rd.; watches. In 
oper. 36,000 sq. ft. $200,000. 

Huntington -— Photomechanisms, 13th 
St.; photographic instruments (prototype). 
In oper. 2-acre site. 15,000 sq. ft. 

Jamaica — Technoply Corp. (Subs. In- 
dustrial Plywood Co., Inc.), Bernard Hew- 
itt, Brd. Chm., 182-20 Liberty Ave.; ply- 
wood panels. In oper. 100,000 sq. ft. $1.75 
million. 

Lockport — Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
S. Bristol Ave. & Ohio St.; steel sheets, 
bars. $1 million. 

Niagara Falls — Pyron Corp.; iron pow- 
der. $3 million. 

Oakfield — Haxton Foods, Inc.; cans. 
In oper. $250,000. 

Ravena — Atlantic Cement Co., Inc. (Dr. 
Bernard Ulrich, Pres.), newly-formed by 
Cerro Corp. (Rob’t. P. Koenig, Pres.) & 
Newmont Mining Corp. (Plato Maloze- 
moff, Pres.); cement. Oper. date: early 
1963. 2,000-acre site (under option). $64 
million. 

Staten Island — Staten Island Advance, 
Samuel Newhouse, Publ., 950 Fingerboard 


NEW PLANTS 


Rd.; newspaper publ. In oper. 50,000 sq. ft. 
$2.5 million. 

Syosset — Crest Mfg. Co., Underhill 
Blvd.; plumbing specialties. Oper. date: 
Oct. 1961. 15,000 sq. ft. (B) 

Tonawanda — Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corp.; whse. $1 million. 

Webster — Haloid Xerox, Inc., Phillips 
& Salt Rds.; ofc. copying machy. Oper. 
date: Dec. 1961. 400-acre site. 315,000 sq. 
ft. $3.75 million. (D) 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte — Lamar Mfg. Co.; hosiery. 
Over $100,000. (A) 

Charlotte — Lance, Inc., Jas. B. Mea- 
cham. Jr., Pres.; snack foods. Oper. date: 
late 1962. 225,000 sq. ft. (3 bldgs.) $4 mil- 
lion. 

Fremont — Hardwood Dimensions Co.; 
furniture dimensions. (B) 

Gastonia — Reliable Mills, Inc.; knit 
outerwear. (C) 

Goldsboro — Gay Bell Corp.; tobacco 
hogsheads. (B) 

High Point — Ron-El Chairs, Inc.; re- 
upholstered furniture. Over $100,000. (A) 

Newton — Housatonic Corrugated Box 
Co., Inc.; corrugated boxes. (C) 

Wendell — Wake Garment Co., Inc.; 
children’s dresses. (B) 

NORTH DAKOTA 

No Plants Reported. 

OHIO 

Beachwood — Gilmore Industries, Inc., 
Chagrin Blvd. & S. Woodland Rd.; aircraft 
& missile components & assembly. Oper. 
date: Aug. 1961. 18-acre site. 26,000 sq. 
ft. $370,000. 

Brook Park — Continental Can Co., 
inc., Eastland & Holland Rd. Plans an- 
nounced. 56,000 sq. ft. $1.5 million. 

Canton — Union Metal Mfg. Co., 1432 
Maple, N.E.; steel tubing. Plans an- 
nounced. $262,000. 








TELL YOUR STORY 
DRAMATICALLY ... 


... Through the exciting medium of a full 
color and sound motion picture, tailor-made 
to suit your needs. Producer of award-win- 
ning films, Industrial Sound Films, Inc., is 
fully-equipped to produce your film, espe- 








FOR SALE 


9.9 Acres. Industrial Tract. Adjoining 
13 acres available. Mississippi River 
frontage. Riparian rights. 


Deep water dock for tankers. 


cially designed to help you solve your prob- 
lems. Films can be produced for almost any 
purpose, including: 


Within New Orleans Metropolitan 
Area. 15 minutes from downtown New 
Orleans. 
Served by three railroads. (1C-KCS- 
NOPB) 


Ample water supply for any purpose. 


— Industrial use 
— Promotional use 
— Training 

— Selling 

— Public relations 


For further details contact 


Waguespack, Pratt, Inc. 
Realtors 
812 Perdido St. MAgnolia 1731 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Your film can be produced at a reasonable 
price. For the complete story contact: 


INDUSTRIAL SOUND FILMS, INC. 
2592 Apple Valley Road, Atlanta 19, Georgia 





























NEW PLANTS 


Columbus — Claycraft Co., Phillip W. 
Tefft, Pres.; brick & tile. Oper. date: early 
1962. 5-acre site. 70,000 sq. ft. $420,000. 

Dayton — Frigidaire (Div. General Mo- 
tors Corp.); advance engineering test fa- 
cility. Plans announced. 33,000 sq. ft. 

Dayton — Manufacturers Equipment 
Co., S. H. Sachs, Pres., 218 Madeira Ave.; 
equip. - bulk material handling & ceramic 
mfg. In oper. l-acre site. 10,000 sq. ft. 
$125,000. (A) 

Dayton — Price Bros. Co. Plans an- 
nounced. $400,000. 

Huron — Du Pont Co., Clark W. Davis, 
Gen. Mgr., Ind. & Biochem. Dept.; meth- 
anol. Oper. date: early 1963. 600-acre site. 
$Multi-million. (B) 

Lebanon — Dave Steel Corp., Joseph 
Dave, Pres. 211 Walnut St.; structural 
steel. Under constr. 4l-acre site. 45,600 sq. 
ft. $500,000. (A) 

Shelby —- Ohio Seamless Tube Div., W. 
Main St.; steel tubing. Oper. date: June 
1961. 104-acre site. 27,600 sq. ft. $3 million. 
(B) 

Springfield Twp. — Gilchrist Enterpris- 
es, Inc., 2850 Gilchrist; whse. Oper. date: 
June 1961. 34-acre site. 150,000 sq. ft. 
$250,000. ; 

Toledo Standard Oil Co. of Ohio; 
iso-eracking plant. Under constr. $4 mil- 
lion 

Toronto — Titanium Metals Corp. of 
America, Earl A. Neeb, Mgr.; tubing. 
Plans announced. 60,000 sq. ft. $2 million. 

Warren — Republic Steel Corp.; steel. 
Plans announced. $262,100. 

Warrensville Heights — Mor-Flo Heater 
Co.; whse. - water heaters. Oper. date: 
Sept. 1961. 12-acre site. 80,000 sq. ft. 
$575,000. 


OKLAHOMA 

Ada — Blue Bell, Inc.; clothing. In 
oper. 21,700 sq. ft. (B) 

Enid — Champlin Oil & Refining Co., 
Earl Baldridge, Pres.; delayed coking unit. 
Oper. date: Oct. 1961. $3 million. 

Hennessey — Continental Oil Co. and 
Jones & Pellow Oil Co.; butane, propane, 
natural gasoline. Plans announced. $1.75 
million. (A) 

Miami — Ridling Charcoal Co.; charcoal. 
In oper. (B) 

Miami — U.S. Metal Container Co.; 
metal containers. In oper. 10,000 sq. ft. (B) 


OREGON 

Portland Lighthouse Fish & Oyster 
Co.; seafood processing & distr. Renov. & 
move. $100,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Butler — American Hardware Supply 
Co.; hardware. Oper. date: Nov. 1961. 
225,000 sq. ft. $1.3 million. (C) 

Ivyland Douglas C. Whitaker Co., 
Inec.; industrial ovens & infra-red heating 
units, Plans announced. 6.4-acre site. 
18,000 sq. ft. 

Petersburg Borough — Tresco, Inc.; 
transformers & Inductors. Plans an- 
nounced. 13,500 sq. ft. $90,000. (B) 

Temple — DiGiorgio Mushroom Corp.; 
canned mushrooms. Plans announced. 8,000 
sq. ft. $140,000. (B) 

Scranton — Anemostat Corp. of Ameri- 
ca; air diffusing equip. Plans announced. 
168,199 sq. ft. $1.2 million. (D) 

Souderton — Montgomery-Bucks Farm 
Bureau Assoc.; livestock feeds. Oper. 
date: Sept. 1961. $175,000. 

Wilkes-Barre (correction), Crestwood 
Ind’l. Prk. — Pall Corp. 12-acre site. 52,800 
sq. ft. $554,690. (B) 

Yatesboro — United Fixture Hardware 
Co.; metal cabinets & fixtures. In oper. 
17,000 sq. ft. $200,000. (B) 

PUERTO RICO 

Anasco — Anasco Sporting Goods, Inc.; 
sporting goods. 11,443 sq. ft. $40,000. (B) 

Bayamon — Kelvinator of P.R., Inc.; re- 
frigerators. 23,000 sq. ft. $150,000. (B) 
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Cabo Rojo — Nashtone, Inc., Daniel J. 
Nash, Pres.; leather & synthetic fabrics. 
In oper. 11,500 sq. ft. $30,000. (B) 

Caguas — Conquistador Furniture Corp.; 
upholstered furniture. In oper. 11,471 sq. 
ft. $18,600. (B) 

Carolina — Vibracon Precast Concrete, 
Inc., Salvador Torros, Mgr.; prefabricated 
concrete elements. In oper. 11,440 sq. ft. 
$20,125. (B) 

Catano — Empire Jewelry (P.R.), Inc.; 
jewelry. In oper. 2,500 sq. ft. $8,500. (B) 

Ciales — Proplastico Co.; embossed & 
printed polyethylene products. In oper. 
11,443 sq. ft. $70,000. (C) 

Coamo — Trimtext Corp.; lingerie. 11,500 
sq. ft. $35,000. (C) 

Hato Rey — Reliable Water Heaters Co., 
Inc.; water heaters. In oper. 14,690 sq. ft. 
$15,300. (A) 

Juana Diaz — Puerto Rico Needle Craft; 
lingerie. In oper. 11,240 sq. ft. 

Ponce — Family Garments, Inc., Luis A. 
Lugo, Pres.; children’s apparel. In oper. 
2,584 sq. ft. $5,000. (B) 

Rio Piedras — Vent-Al, Inc.; curtain 
& window walls, etc. In oper. 11,522 
sq. ft. $45,000. (A) 

Toa Baja — Industries Nadal, Inc.; cot- 
ton shoddy. In oper. 4,300 sq. ft. $15,000. 


(B) 
RHODE ISLAND 

Lincoln — H. & H. Screw Products Mfg. 
Co., Mr. Elwood E. Leonard, Pres.; screw 
machine products. Oper. date: late 1961. 
10-acre site. 25,000 sq. ft. $200,000. (C) 

North Kingstown — Genco Equipment 
Co., Walter E. Johnson, Cons. Eng.; steel 
products. Oper. date: 1962. 69-acre site. 
Over $1 million. (B). 

Providence — Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.; elec. equip. - whse. Oper. date: 
late 1961. l-acre site. 14,000 sq. ft. $150,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenwood — Parke-Davis Co.; surgical 
dressings. Oper. date: late 1961. 100-acre 

Site. 188,300 sq. ft. $4 million. (D) 
Summerville — Construction Products 
Corp., Louis C. Brown, Plnt. Mgr.; plastic- 
coated plywood paneling. In oper. 12,500 


sq. ft. (B) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

McLaughlin — Harn Corp.; quilts. In 
oper. $100,000. (A) 

Yankton — Dan Stuelpnagel, Inc., Dan 
Stuelpnagel, Pres.; liquid egg. In oper. 
1800 sq. ft. (B) 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga — Strandex, Inc., David 
W. Gott, Pres.; yarn. Plans announced. 
10,000 sq. ft. 

Chattanooga — Vitro Chemical Co., 
Paul R. Kruesi, V. Pres.; missile & nuclear 
ind’y.-alloys. (2 bldgs.) $150,000. 

Cleveland — East Tenn. Plating Co., 
J. E. Buck, Ownr.; zine plating. Plans an- 
nounced. (13) 

Cleveland — Pyramid Box Co.; card- 
board boxes. $150,060. (C) 

Memphis — Southern Solid State Elec- 
tronics, K. Johnny Elias, Off., 105 S. 
Court St.; noise generators. In oper. (B) 

Nashville — Don's Foods, Inc., Victor 
G. Mehser, Pres., 1804-10 Charlotte Ave.; 
food processor. Plans announced. $250,000. 

Nashville — Genesco, Inc., Ben H. Wil- 
lingham, Pres.; world hq.-footwear & ap- 
parel. Plans announced. 49-acre site. $15 
million. 

Newport — Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co.; 
gaskets. Plans announced. 75,000 sq. ft. 


(D) 
TEXAS 

Angleton — Richmond Tank Car & Mfg. 
Co., Inec.; cleaning facility. In oper. 
$250,000. 

Channelview — Triumph Storecrafters 
Corp.; yachts. In oper. $500,000. 

Deer Park — U.S. Industrial Chemicals 
Co. (Div. Natl. Distillers & Chem. Corp.), 


B. J. Anderson, Pint. Mgr.; linear poly- 
ethylene. Plans announced. $15 million. 
(C) 

Diboll — Tex-Lam, Inc., Jim Bridges, 
Pres.; laminated wood products. In oper. 
$170,000. (B) 

Ft. Worth — Southwestern Container 
Corp., Marvin L. Shelton, Pres., 1813 W. 
Bowie; shipping containers. In _ oper. 
14,500 sq. ft. (B) 

Ft. Worth — Sprout, Waldron & Co. of 
Texas, Inc., Charles E. Reuther, Mgr., 
2550 Northeast 28th St.; processing equip. 
for feed, chem., paper ind’y. In oper. 
15,000 sq. ft. (A) 

Ft. Worth — Texas Electric Service Co.; 
power generating unit. Oper. date: 1963. 
$27.6 million. (Largest in S.W.) 

Grand Prairie — National Cash Regis- 
ter Co. Oper. date: Dec. 1961. 7-acre site. 
50,000 sq. ft. (B) 

Houston — Cameron Iron Works, Her- 
bert Allen, V. Pres. & Gen. Mgr., Katy & 
Silber Rds.; closed-die-forging press. In 
oper. $4 million. (World’s largest private- 
ly-owned.) 

Houston — Consolidated General Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; aluminum casting & rolling. In 
oper. $3-5 million. (B) 

Houston — J & J Chemical Co., Inc.; 
masonry-mfg., whse. & ofc. In oper. 23,700 
sq. ft. $163,000. 

Houston — H. C. Williams Mfg. Co.; 
fan shutters. Oper. date: June 1961. 23,200 
aq. %. (C) 

Newman —- El Paso Electric Co.; gen- 
erating unit. Plans announced. $9.5 mil- 
lion. 

Palestine — Claiborne Sales Co. of Tex- 
as, Inc., W. A. Gooch, Pres.; tale & clay 
processing. 

San Marcos — Wide-Lite Corp. (Div. 
Esquire, Inc.); floodlights. Plans  an- 
nounced. (C) 

San Saba — Texas Architectural Ag- 
gregates, Inc., Joe Williams, Pres.; rock 
processing. In oper. (B) 

Waco — Wolf Mfg. Co., M. E. Wolf, 
Prtnr.; children’s sportswear. Under 
constr. 40,000 sq. ft. $150,000. 

UTAH 

Cedar City — Fyramid Charcoal Co.; 
charcoal briquets. Under constr. $100,000. 

Kearns — Trane Co.; air conditioners, 
heating units, etc. In oper. 84,000 sq. ft. 
$1.5 million. (C) 

Manti — Pacific Trails Sportswear (Div. 
Apparel, Inc.); jackets. (C) 

Panguitch — Crofts Pearson Industries; 
dry kiln & planer. In oper. (B) 

Red Wash Field, Uintah Cnty. — Stand- 
ard Oil of California; natural gasoline. 
Plans announced. $500,000. 

Salt Lake City — Nu-Art Lighting & 
Mfg. Co., 2360 W. 21st S. In oper. $140,000. 

Salt Lake City — St. Regis Paper Co., 
Warner Bag Div. In oper. $2 million. 

Spanish Fork — Spanish Fork Foundry. 
Plans announced. (B) 

Vernal — San Francisco Chemical Co., 
D. L. King, Pres.; phosphate development 
unit. In oper. (B). 5 add'l. units planned. 

Wendover — Wendover Specialties Inc.; 
salt, mineral & protein blocks - livestock 
feed. In oper. $250,000. 

Woods Cross — Titan Industries Inc.; 
metal kitchen cabinets, plastic skydomes, 
aluminum siding, etc. - ofc., whse. & mfg. 
Under constr. 80,000 sq. ft. $1.5 million. 

VERMONT 

No Plants Reported. 

VIRGINA 

Boykins — Boykins Narrow Fabrics 
Corp.; cloth tapes. Under constr. 20,000 
sq. ft. $381,000. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellevue — Pay Pack Jack, Inc., Hor- 
ace Eveland, Pres., 13835 Colorado Ave.; 
whse. Under constr. 14,500 sq. ft. $160,000. 

Colville -—- Arthur Hathaway; meat 
packing. Plans announced. $154,000. 





Quincy — Columbia Vegetable Oils; soy 
bean processing & oil refining. Oper. date: 
early 1961. $2 million. 

Seattle — Inland Petroleum Transpor- 
tation Co., 5047 Colorado Ave.; mainte- 
nance & ofc. Plans announced. 17,000 sq. 
ft 


Seattle — Mill Engineering & Supply 
Co., 5th S. & Chicago Sts.; whse. & ofc. 
Under constr. 18,048 sq. ft. $100,000. 

Seattle — Schaake Meat Packing Co., 
6th Ave. & Nevada St.; meat packing & 
ofe. Plans announced. 18,550 sq. _ ft. 
$155,000. 

Seattle — Scougal Rubber Mfg. Co., 2731 
lst S.; rubber. Plans announced. 13,000 sq. 
ft. $91,000. 

Yakima — H & H Meat Packing Co.; 
meat packing. Plans announced. $100,000. 

Yakima — Yakima Fruit Growers Ass’n., 
Charles Stoll, Gen. Mgr., Fruit Row. Un- 
der constr. $125,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

No Plants Reported. 

WISCONSIN 

Bruce — North Shore Mfg. Co.; wom- 
en’s jackets & coats. Plans announced. 
(B) 

Burlington — Northern’ Engineering 
Laboratories, Inc.; electronic devices. Un- 
der constr. 10,000 sq. ft. 

Green Bay — Packerland Packing Co., 
S. W. Frankenthal, Gen. Mgr.; meat pack- 
ing. In oper. (B) 

Lancaster — E. E. Frith & Co.; render- 
ing plant. Plans in progress. $175,000. (A). 

Sheboygan — Garton Toy Co., Rob'’t. 
E. Garton, Pres.; toys. Under constr. 77- 
acre site. 328,000 sq. ft. $2 million. 

West Allis — Crestwood Bakery (God- 
frey Co., groceries). Under constr. 52,000 
sq. ft. (C) 

West Allis — Seven-Up Bottling Co.; 
bottling. Under constr. $400,000. 


WYOMING 
No Plants Reported. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 

No Plants Reported. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

No Plants Reported. 

MANITOBA 

No Plants Reported. 

NEW BRUNSWICK 

No Plants Reported. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

No Plants Reported. 

NOVA SCOTIA 

No Plants Reported. 

ONTARIO 

Guelph — Yarnall-Waring Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd. Plans announced. 4-acre site. 
6,000 sq. ft. $60,000. (B) 

Kitchener — Arnold Bros. 
co whse. Plans announced. 
20,500 sq. ft. $100,000. 

Kitchener — Raymond’s Nut Shoppe 
Ltd.; processing plant. Plans announced. 
7.5-acre site. 45,000 sq. ft. 

Toronto — Aimco Automotive Parts Co.; 
unlined brake shoes. In oper. 10-acre site. 
35,000 sq. ft. (C) 

Toronto — Anchor Machine & Mfg. Ltd., 
J. Ousey, Mgr., 1200 Lake Shore Rd., E.; 
tool & die ind’y. supplies. In oper. 2.5-acre 
site. 11,500 sq. ft. 

Toronto — Canadian MonoRail Co. Ltd. 
(Subs. American MonoRail Co.); over- 
head mater. handling equip. In oper. 2- 
acre site. 12,000 sq. ft. 

Toronto — Colson (Canada) Ltd. (Subs. 
Colson Corp.), 123 Oakdale Rd.; casters & 
mater. handling equip. In oper. 15,500 sq. 
ft. 

Toronto — Waldec of Canada Ltd., R. J. 
Boxer, Pres.; wallpapers. In oper. 3.5-acre 
site. 36,500 sq. ft. 


Ltd.; tobac- 
2-acre site. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
No Plants Reported. 


QUEBEC 
No Plants Reported. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Rosthern — Prairie Potato Products 
Ltd., A. G. Dyck, V. Pres.; potato chips. 


$140,000. (B) 
FOREIGN 


Australia (Victoria) — Edgar Allen & 
Co. (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. (Subs. Edgar Allen 
& Co. Ltd., Sheffield, Eng.); butt welded 
cutting tools. Plans announced. $224,000. 

Australia (Victoria) — Taylor Instru- 
ment Co. (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. (Subs. Taylor 
Instrument Co., New York); indicating, 
controlling & recording instruments. In 
oper. $145,600. 

Brazil — Centrais Eletricas do Rio das 


NEW PLANTS 


Contas; Funil 
(fin. aid). 

Congo — Gov't. of Congo; Inga hydro- 
electric project. Plans announced. $60 mil- 
lion. 

Fed Rep. of Germany (Marl) — Faser- 
werke Heuls Gmb.H. (Subs. Chemische 
Werke Heuls AG & Tennessee Eastman 
Co.); synthetic fibers (polyester). Plans 
announced. $8.4 million (cap’n.) 

Mexico (Minititlan, Veracruz) — Ferti- 
lizantes del Istma; fertilizer. Under constr. 
$16 million. 

Spain (Sta. Maria de Garona, Burgos) 
— NUCLENOR (Centrales Nucleares del 
Norte); thermoelectric nuclear plant. 
Appl. for authori’n. $52.2 million. 

Uganda (Tororo) — Tororo Indus- 
trial Chemicals & Fertilizers Co., Ltd. 
(Subs. Uganda Dev. Corp.). Plans an- 
nounced. $1.12 million. 


powerplant. $925 million 
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JUNE 


ID June Issue features Gas Util- 
ities Reference Study. 


5th-9th: American Management 
Ass’n., “Leasing of Industrial 
Equipment & Facilities” (Orienta- 
tion No. 1282-02). Hotel Astor, New 
York City. Reservations: AMA, Inc., 
1515 Broadway, Times Square, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


12th-16th: AMA, “Physical Dis- 
tribution: Organization & Manage- 
ment of the Company’s Physical 
Distribution Function” (Orienta- 
tion No. 4230-94). AMA Academy, 
Lake Saranac, New York. Reserva- 
tions as above. 


25th-27th: Maritime Provinces 
Board of Trade Conference, Sum- 
merside, Prince Edward Island, 
Canada. Contact A. T. Parkes, 
Exec. Sec’y., Maritime Provinces 
Brd. of Trade, 10 Alma St., Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick, Canada. 


JULY 


ID July issue features New 
England Reference Study and 
Railroad Reference Study. 


AUGUST 


ID August Issue features Cana- 
dian Reference Study and State 
Agencies Reference Study. 


Utah plans an Economic Devel- 
opment Conference at Salt Lake 
City. Contact: W. C. Palfreyman, 
Director, Utah Comte. of Ind’l. & 
Employ’t. Planning, 174 Social 
Hall Ave., Salt Lake City. 





D. CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 


ID September Issue features Fi- 
nancial Institutions Reference 
Study. 


Virginia and the Idaho-Eastern 
Oregon Ind’l. Dev’t. Council plan 
Autumn development conferences. 
Watch future issues for further 
details. 


OCTOBER 


ID October Issue features the 
Annual Site Selection Handbook. 


2nd-4th: Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce Annual Conference, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


5th-6th: Minnesota’s |.D. Con- 
ference, Rochester, Minn. 


29th-31st: Southern Industrial 
Development Council Conference, 
Tampa Terrace Hotel, Tampa, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 


ID November Issue features Air 
Transport Reference Study. 


1.D. confer- 
issues for 


Tennessee plans 
ence. Watch future 
further details. 


DECEMBER 
ID December Issue features the 
Gulf-Caribbean Area Reference 


Study. 
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IMPROVE BUSINESS CLIMATE 
AND HELP INCREASE PROFIT 


Most progressive firms are vitally interested in im- 
proving the business climate in the communities in 
which they operate branch offices or plants. The busi- 
ness climate, although intangible, can help or hurt 
your opportunities for profit. 


A unique and relatively inexpensive technique you 
can use to help improve the business climate in your 
communities is now available. This method is aimed 
at helping your communities help themselves: You 
donate to the chambers of commerce of the com- 
munities in which you operate facilities a new hand- 
book, the AREA DEVELOPMENT GUIDE. This 
practical handbook covers such subjects as community 
improvement, industrial development and area pro- 
motion and can be easily used as an outline for action 
for community development. Thus, you place in the 
hands of the community leaders one of the tools which 
can be used to improve your business climate. 


FOR FREE DETAILS, MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! © CONWAY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


, sini ; : 2592 APPLE VALLEY ROAD 
Please send, without obligation, further information 
on how AREA DEVELOPMENT GUIDE can be used ATLANTA 19, GEORGIA 
to help improve the general business climate. ousTRIAL DEVELOPye, 
x id 
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DIRECTED BY 
Richard Edmonds 1882-1930 
Frank Gould 1930-1943 
William Beury 1943-1955 


McKinley Conway. 1956 
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(AS ABSTRACTED MORE THAN 70 YEARS LATER) 
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Improving Our Common 
Roads 

While in this country we have 
reached such a high point of perfec- 
tion in all that pertains to transporta- 
tion by rail, we are far behind nearly 
every other civilized country in the 
construction and maintenance of pub- 
lic highways. Our common roads are 
a disgrace to the country, the more so 
when we consider our advanced posi- 
tion in every other branch of engi- 
neering and public works. Within the 
past two or three years, however, at- 
tention has been directed very forcibly 
to the question of improving our pub- 
lic highways, and the result has been 
such a widespread interest in this mat- 
ter as has never been known before 
in this country. The agitation of the 
question of road improvement has 
assumed a very practical form, and 
thus far has enjoyed able manage- 
ment and direction which promise 
very substantial results. The leading 
magazines, reviews and technical jour- 
nals have devoted a large share of 
space to this important question, and 
the interest that has been aroused is 
of a determined and persistent char- 
acter. 


are, as a rule, anxious for improve- 
ment. To our mind, the fault lies 
chiefly in the lack of proper laws 
providing for some effective system 
whereby the roads in country sections 
can be constructed and maintained. 
Absence of system is the greatest de- 
fect in the prevailing conditions, for 
that work which is everybody's busi- 
ness quickly becomes nobody’s busi- 
ness; that for which every citizen is 
alike responsible becomes the duty of 
no one in particular. The pernicious 
custom, so widely prevailing, of leav- 
ing country roads to be cared for by 
those who use them or by any one 
who may feel so disposed, is the prin- 
cipal defect in our present system. 
What we most need is more definite 
and more efficient legislation on this 
point. It is not so much a question 
of means nor willingness as it is a 
matter of system, direction and per- 
sonal responsibility. 


The question of road improvement 
is one that concerns the South in com- 
mon with other sections of the coun- 
try. There is imperative need for im- 
proving the public highways in the 
South, a need that can be measured 





in millions of dollars every year. We 
know of no investment that will pay 
better returns than good roads, and 
we regret that this fact is not more 
widely appreciated. We desire to im- 
press the importance of the matter 
upon our readers in the South, and to 
that end we shall open our columns 
for full discussion of all that per- 
tains to the construction and mainte- 
nance of good roads. 


State Board of Trade 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
Richmond, Virginia has undertaken 
a worthy work in moving towards the 
formation of a State Board of Trade. 
The Chamber has appointed a com- 
mittee to make arrangements for a 
meeting of representatives of all the 
boards of trade and similar organiza- 
tions in the State at Richmond on 
May 20 for the purpose of forming 
a State body representative of all the 
various organizations. The object of 
this movement is to secure unity of 
action in all matters that relate to the 
commercial interests of Virginia. In an 
organization of this character there 
are immense potentialities. 
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HICH-DUTY TURBINE. 


Strong, Durable, T. G. ALCOTT & SON, 
Economical, Simple. MT. HOLLY, N.- J- 


Vhompson & Campbell 
unex PORTABLE MILL. 


RUNNER 
HEAVY WOODEN FRAME. 
For Grindirg Wheat, Corn, Oats and 
all kinds of Minerals. 


There is no question that we know 
of at the present time which bears so 
directly and with so much force upon 
public and private interests in this 
country. The question of transporta- 
tion over our common roads enters 
into every branch of industry, and it 
is due very largely to the universal 
bearing of this matter that the im- 
portance of good roads has been so 
generally disregarded. The question of 
municipal street improvement and 
paving, important as it is, is insig- 
nificant compared with the extended 
bearing of the question pertaining to 
the improvement of our common 
roads, by which we refer more espe- 
cially to suburban and country high- 
ways. The difference between a good 
road and a bad one is appreciated by 
every man who owns a horse, who 
rides a bicycle, or who has any in- 
terest whatever in the particular phase 
of travel and transportation over our 
common highways. In view of the 
widespread interest and vital impor- 
tance of these questions it seems prob- 
able that the agitation now every- 
where manifest will result in some 
practical and substantial plans for the 
improvement of our country roads. 

Tke responsibility of the wretched 
condition of our country roads is not 
difficult to find, nor need we seek far 
for it. It is certainly not due entirely 
to ignorance, for the difference in 

value between good and bad roads is 
obvious to any person possessed of 
ordinary intelligence; nor is the pres- 
ent condition of affairs altogether 
owning to public indifference, for 
those who appreciate the situation 
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With our Patent Stands, Balance Ryne and 
Gea: ing put on in our improved style. 

These Mills are furnished with Shoe or Silent 
Feeder, as preferred. The Stones are of the 
very best selected French Burr Uid Stock Blocks 
or solid New Stock, whichever may be best for 
the material to be ground, and the Mill is built 
in the most substantial manner. 

Always state whether the Mill is to run wi h or 
against the sun; style of Mill, single or double- 
geared, etc. 


1030 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
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GRINDING MILL 


The BEST MILL on EARTH 

Crinds EVERYTHINC for FEED, including 

EAR CORN with Shucks on. Has SAFETY 

"BOTTOM and PIN BREAKER to prevent accidents. 
Reversible Self-Sharpening GRINDING PLATES, re- 

markable for durability. Save 25 to 50 per cent. Grind- 

T i ‘ing Feed. Sent on trial with all others. Fully Guaran- 
1 teed. Send for illustrated Catalogue of this and our 


NEW SWEEP MILL for Two Horses. 


THEE FOOSsS MFG. CO. SPRINGFIELD, oO. 
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PROCTER AND GAMBLE 


(Continued from Page 12) 

tomers, P&G’s Buckeye subsidiary 
built a dissolving wood pulp mill in 
Foley, Florida. Located 55 miles 
southeast of Tallahassee, the plant 
is surrounded by a tree farm of 
more active in the production of rod 
built in 1954, the mill’s capacity was 
doubled in 1958 to over 260,000 tons 
per year. An expansion completed 
last year added another 33,000 tons. 

The company’s experience with 
producing pulp from both cotton 
linters and wood suggested to man- 
agement that P&G could also make 
important contributions to the con- 
venience of America’s homemakers 
in the paper products field. In 1957 
the Charmin Paper Mills in Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, was acquired. 

First Synthetic Detergent 

In 1933, Dreft, the first synthetic 
detergent for household use, was 
introduced by P&G. 

Experience with synthetic deter- 
gents and the thorough cleansing 
ability of these materials led to the 
introduction of a dramatically dif- 
ferent type of shampoo. Knowledge 
of hair made the addition of home 
permanents to P&G’s line of toilet 


goods another logical step. As the 
company became familiar with 
products for personal cleanliness, 
dentifrices and deodorants were al- 
so introduced. 


Experiments with shortenings and 
other edible oils by P&G research 
people led to the development of a 
peanut butter stabilizer or ‘fix’ 
which could prevent oil separation 
— a problem peanut butter manu- 
facturers had faced for a long time. 
Through this development and be- 
cause of its relation to the edible oil 
market, peanut butter became a log- 
ical addition to the company’s food 
products line. 

P&G’s experience with edible oil 
products has also given the com- 
pany an opportunity to serve the 
restaurant and bakery trade with 
versatile products and with techni- 
cal assistance in building their busi- 
ness. At the same time, P&G edible 
oil products have helped manufac- 
turers of potato chips, salad dress- 
ings, margarines and other foods to 
maintain high standards of quality. 

A great many cakes had been 
baked by the company’s research or- 
ganization over the years in their 


endeavors to improve the way in 
which Crisco and other P&G short- 
enings might contribute to improved 
cakes and other baking in the home. 
With this background — reinforced 
by specific study in the cake mix 
field — the company felt it could of- 
fer homemakers better prepared 
mixes than had previously been 
available. The result: P&G’s line of 
Duncan Hines Deluxe cake mixes. 


What Does the Future 
Hold for P&G? 

First, P&G feels that as its em- 
phasis on research and development 
brings better products, better oper- 
ations, and greater fitness to com- 
pete, the company will be well pre- 
pared to move ahead and extend its 
business in the direction in which 
it has gained the necessary knowl- 
edge. 

Secondly, the country’s rapidly 
increasing population and rising per 
capita consumption will assure 
growth to any company which does 
a good job of providing superior 
products which fill the changing 
needs and desires of consumers. 
Procter & Gamble expects to con- 
tinue to anticipate and meet its cus- 
tomers’ needs. 





Canadian National is a major “shareholder” in Canada’s 
progress ... the only railway serving all 10 provinces. Cana- 
dian National’s 25,000 miles of track serve the nation’s 
settled sections. Every year, CN trains carry 80 million tons 
of products from Canada’s farms, forests, mines and fac- 
tories—along with millions of passengers. Hotels, express, 
communications . . . steamships and “piggy-back”’ freight 
. scientific plant location service for industry . . . every- 
where you look, from Atlantic to Pacific, Canadian National 
is a busy contributor to Canada’s growth and progress. 


For information on Canada’s resources and markets, and 
for assistance in plant location, apply to Mr. T. J. Open- 
shaw, Special Representative, Canadian National Railways, 
Room 1776, Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, New York 
7, N.Y., telephone WOrth 4-0900. 


D. F. Purves, Chief of Devel- 
opment, Canadian National 
Railways, Montreal, Que. 


a big stake 
in Canada 


J. A. Maunder, Manager, 
Industrial Development, 
Canadian National Railways, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
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natural gas in this area. Now moving into the secend stage 
of a diversification and planned development program, 
this alert city led the larger cities of Canada in per- 
centage of population increase during 1950-60 

with a 78.2 percent increase. Capitat of the fastest 
growing province in resource-rich Canada, 

Edmonton is one of the industrially 


attractive centers of North America | 


and should be placed in the “Must 
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Illustrative of the boom in the petrochemical industry building up in 
Edmonton is this picture which shows a portion of the process 
operations of Canadian Chemical Company, Limited. Dow Chemical 
Company of Canada, Ltd. is building a multi-million dollar complex 
in this area. Of the seven major oil and gas fields in Alberta, six are 
within 60 miles of Edmonton. 
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Situated on the banks of the curving, peaceful 
North Saskatchewan River, Edmonton is an 
aesthetically attractive city with an historically 
rich past and a bright, promising future. Rich 
in raw materials and energy resources, Edmon- 
ton offers the advantages of a metropolitan 
area geared to serve industry, a sound business 
climate, a good labor force, and plenty of room 


to grow. 


WITH A BALANCED ECONOMY 


By Ronald K. Hill 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA. This capital city of 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada lies in the middle of 
an area that could correctly be called a region of 
balanced economies. 

Although oil and gas are found here in abun- 
dance and form the bases for a great deal of the 
processing and manufacturing operations, Edmon- 
ton was a sound and growing city before oil was 
discovered 17 miles south of here in 1947. The 
economy does not depend heavily on metal-base 
minerals although these minerals are found here 
and in the surrounding areas. Manufacturing is 
quite important but only one of several favorable 
economic factors. 


This is good farm land and agriculture thrives 
here; this is good cattle country and Edmonton 
is one of the meat packing centers of Canada. 
Though not just a playground, tourism is a strong 
contributor to the economic base. Edmonton is a 
growing distribution center and, because of the 
now awakening land of many promises lying to 


the North, this is the gateway to the last frontier 
in North America. 

In short Edmonton is a city of proven attraction 
and a city of even greater potential. 

Discussions with some of the business executives 
throughout the metropolitan area will convince 
you of Edmonton’s attractions. Ron Galbraith, 
Plant Manager, of the new plant of Fiberglas 
Canada Ltd., was a key member of the group who 
made the site investigation for this insulation 
manufacturing operation. 





industrialists Endorse Edmonton 





“We needed a major market,” Mr. Galbraith 
explained, “and we have that here and Edmonton 
also has great development possibilities.” The Ed- 
monton plant of Fiberglas serves the four Western 
Canadian provinces and Galbraith said that Fi- 


berglas found that the logical distribution point 
was Edmonton. 
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EDMONTON 


This attractive new plant of Fibergias Canada Ltd. is representative 
of the industrial concerns which have chosen Edmonton as the 
base for western Canada operations. ‘‘Fiberglas found that the logical 
distribution point for the four Western Canada provinces is Edmon- 
ton,’ explained Ron Galbraith, plant manager and a member of the 
team which made the site survey for this new facility. 


Neatly planned and spaciously arranged, this petrochemical and tex- 
tile fibers complex of Canadian Chemical Company, Limited repre- 
sents an investment of some $85 million in plant and equipment. 
Canadian Chemical began operations here in 1953. 





One of Canada’s largest aircraft maintenance and repair companies, 
Northwest Industries, Ltd., serves private aircraft and has a contract 
to maintain many of the RCAF planes based at Namao which is seven 
miles north of Edmonton. 
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“The general business climate here is quite good 
and it’s a pleasure to do business here.” This com- 
ment was made by Joe H. Williams, Plant Man- 
ager of the recently installed Tube-Kote, Inc., a 
branch of the Houston, Texas, coatings for cor- 
rosion and paraffin control company. 

Although 80 per cent of Tube-Kote’s business 
is with the oil companies, it also does work for 
the chemical, petro-chemical, transportation, food 
processing, paper and textile industries. Mr. Wil- 
liams said that his company was most impressed 
with the attitude of governmental people, both 
local and provincial. 

J. C. Langford, Vice President and Plant Mana- 
ger of the Canadian Chemical Co. Ltd., concurred 
with these expressions of optimism. “We look for 
a large growth in secondary chemicals in this area 
and are expanding our facilities to meet this 
future market.” 

Canadian Chemical, an affiliate of the Celanese 
Corporation of America, is one of the industrial 
giants in this area. This is an $85 million facility 
and produces synthetic yarns, petro-chemicals and 
plastics. A $4 million expansion in the petro- 
chemicals facility was recently completed and a 
new research laboratory was opened in 1960. 

E. R. Roach, Secretary-Treasurer of Northwest 
Industries, Ltd., also evinced a positive belief 
in the growth and expansion of the economy of 
this area. Northwest Industries is an aircraft 
maintenance & repair concern and includes a 
modern laboratory for servicing or reconditioning 
scientific and optical instruments. Mr. Roach said 
that the advance of Edmonton as a commercial 
aviation center along with the RCAF facilities 
located north of here are primary reasons why 
his company is optimistic about the future. 


“And as Edmonton’s industrial community 
grows,” Roach added, “our industrial instrument 
reconditioning and repair service will grow.” 

A new local company which produces colorful 
building tiles from crushed marble, quartz or 
granite on a concrete backing is a good example 
of the breadth of Edmonton’s growth. 

President Philip Lieberman said that the forma- 
tion of Marblex came about as a direct result of 
the building boom here. A local company, Mar- 
blex also produces pre-cast concrete products and 
spit-face stone. The unique building tiles are not 
available elsewhere in North America and Lieb- 
erman said that expansion in the United States 
will be made as soon as possible. 

In addition to Fiberglas and Tube-Kote, other 





new expansions in the last year include Pepsi- 
Cola Company of Canada Ltd., W. C. Norris Com- 
pany Ltd., Cameron Iron Works Ltd., and Dow 
Chemical Company, which plans a large chemi- 
cal development at Fort Saskatchewan which is 
15 miles northeast of Edmonton. 





1960 Industrial Building Permits: $17.8 Million 


Edmonton’s growth is clearly evidenced by the 
continued building boom, both industrial and 
commercial. 

During 1960 building permits in excess of $10 
thousand for industrial projects within the city 
totaled more than $4.9 million. Industrial projects 
in the surrounding area was over $12.9 million 
during the past year. Public and Separate school 
building during the year exceeded $2 million and 
the City of Edmonton building program amounted 
to some $8.8 million. The Province of Alberta 
undertook more than $3 million in building proj- 
ects in 1960. 

Commercial building projects in excess of $30 
thousand were more than $6.5 million. And al- 
though residential building was down from the 
previous year, the total investment in new build- 
ings exceeded the previous year. 

Manufacturing firms in this area produce a 
wide range of products in a number of fields 
including electronics, work uniforms, wood prod- 
ucts, iron and steel products, chemical and allied 
products, and food and beverages. 

The major industry, of course, is oil and gas 
production. Of the seven major fields in Alberta, 
six lie within 60 miles of Edmonton. Refineries 
have been constructed here by the British Ameri- 
can Oil Company Ltd., Imperial Oil Edmonton 
Ltd., and Texaco Canada Ltd. 

Two pipe lines begin transmission of oil from 
Edmonton: Trans-Mountain Pipe Line Company 
which goes into Vancouver, British Columbia, and 
then south to the State of Washington, and the 
Inter-Provincial Pipe Line Company which goes 
in the United States to Superior, Wisconsin and 
returns to Canada at Sarnia and goes on to Toronto. 

The petro-chemical industry is represented in 
Edmonton by such firms as Canadian Industries 
Ltd., and Canadian Chemical Company, Ltd. As 
mentioned, Dow Chemical Company of Canada, 
Ltd. is building at Fort Saskatchewan, where In- 
land Chemicals Ltd. plant is located. The value 
of these plants range from the $85 million for 
Canadian Chemical to $1 million for the Inland 
Chemical operation. 
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Growing from within as well as from without, Edmonton 
has industries such as this 
aan ad ae 

and split-face stone. Phil 
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i gas from the Pembina oil field to 

3 company has 16 sources of 

gas connected to its pipeline system, assuring 

a long-term, continuous gas supply for its customers. 
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The manufacturing value in Edmonton has in- 
creased from $117 million in 1949 to over $400 
million in 1959. The number of industrial plants 
has increased from a total of 287 in 1949 to 383 
in 1959. The leading groups of manufacturers 
according to the value are (1) food and beverages 
(2) iron and steel products, (3) chemical and 
allied products, and (4) wood products. 

The fact that food and beverage processing is 
the leading manufacturing group is evidence that 
agricultural growth has kept up with manufactur- 
ing. Among the major meat packers operating 
plants here are Burns and Company, Canada 
Packers Ltd., Swift Canadian Company, Ltd., and 
Gainers Ltd. These meat packing centers are 
illustrative of the rich agricultural area surround- 
ing the city. The majority of this rich land is used 
for mixed farming, livestock and poultry opera- 
tions. 





1950-60 Population Growth Was 78.2 Percent 


Prior to the oil discovery, the productive agri- 
cultural land had brought about a steady popu- 
lation growth and the 1950 census indicated a 
metropolitan area population of 162,978. Dur- 
ing the next ten years the population zoomed to 
317,526, which led all metropolitan centers in 
Canada in percentage of increase with a 78.2 per 
cent figure. 

The geographical center of the population of Al- 
berta lies 17 miles south at Leduc and within 100 
miles there is a population of some 600,000. Al- 
berta’s population is now over 1.2 million and is the 
fastest growing province in Canada. The four west- 
ern provinces of Canada starting with Manitoba in 
the east, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia, now have a total population of some 4.6 
million. This big market and its growth rate 
compares favorably to the western states east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Within a 600 mile radius of Edmonton, includ- 
ing parts of the northwestern United States, 
there is a population of more than 8 million people. 
Canada’s population now totals approximately 18 
million. 

It should be emphasized that the Alberta market 
is a relatively rich one. In per capita personal 
disposable income in Canada, Alberta ranks sec- 
ond. Per capita retail sales in Canada indicate that 
Alberta is first and in average weekly earnings, 
Alberta is secord in Canada. 

The population boom has definitely enhanced 
Edmonton as a labor market. Mr. Roach of North- 
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west Industries stated that the population increase 
has brought people with the necessary skills into 
this area and “we have no difficulty in getting 
the required skilled manpower.” 

“Our labor force is tops,” former Texan Joe 
Williams of Tube-Kote stated, “we have been 
able to get a really efficient group of people here. 
We find that our men are easily trained and most 
conscientious.” 

Technical manpower is also available with the 
prime source being the Engineering School at the 
University of Alberta. Mr. Langford of Canadian 
Chemicals said that the University of Alberta’s 
Engineering School supplies most of his chemical 
engineers. 

“We have a very good labor market,” Langford 
said, “and we have had no trouble with labor 
unions. The labor-management relations are rela- 
tively free of strife.” 

Ron Galbraith, the Fiberglas Plant Manager 
was very definite on this point. “Even compared 
to Eastern Canada, the labor here is more adapta- 
ble, educated and willing to work.” 

If the labor resources can be termed good, then 
the natural resources must be termed excellent.” 
Alberta is a veritable cornucopia of natural re- 
sources. For example, there are 3.1 billion barrels 
of proven reserves of crude oil here and more 
than 21,000 billion cubic feet of recoverable proven 
reserves of natural gas. 

A now dormant power resource is coal. Al- 
though there are 48 billion tons of minable coal 
reserves, the discovery of oil and gas has made 
this coal unprofitable to mine. And there are 2.5 
million kilowatts of undeveloped hydro electric 
potential in this productive province. 





Steel from Peace River Iron Ore ‘Feasible’ 





A resource that has been in the headlines re- 
cently is iron ore. Iron ore taken from the Peace 
River area, which is about 150 miles northwest of 
here, was tested and found to grade 36-38 per 
cent. Tests on 71 carloads of this iron ore, done 
for Premier Steel Mills Ltd. by Republic Steel 
and National Lead in Birmingham, Alabama, indi- 
cate that production of steel from the Clear Hills 
deposit at Peace River is now technically feasible. 

Now a definite minimum requirement of 100 
million tons must be found in order to make it 
economically feasible to mine and produce. Pre- 
mier Steel has already established a deposit of 
some 26 million tons and surveys are continuing 
now to determine whether or not the minimum 





requirement is available. 

Premier Steel began active investigation in 1955. 
G. R. Heffernan, Vice President of Premier Steel 
Mills and Premier Steel Products, said that the 
proximity of natural gas and coal, two necessities 
in any refining process, kept the investigations 
going. “The major break through came in 1957,” 
Mr. Heffernan said, “when Republic Steel and Na- 
tional Lead developed the R-N process in a kiln- 
reduction experiment in Norway.” 

The Peace River ore grades about the same as 
that of the Salzgitter mines which supply the 
Krupp works in Germany and the Minette mines 
which supply a large part of the French steel 
industry. Premier Steel sent 5,400 tons of ore to 
Birmingham for tests in the R-N process. 

“The results have convinced us that production 
of steel from the Peace River deposit is techni- 
cally feasible,” Mr. Heffernan added. 

Obviously, this discovery makes Edmonton an 
even more favorable location. It is the consensus 
of opinion that the ore would be mined at Peace 
River and shipped to Edmonton by rail where it 
would be processed. If steel is available at com- 
petitive prices here, this would be the logical 
point for manufacturing of many types. 





Alberta Has 12.511 Producing Oil Wells 





The boom in oil was given an added boost last 
year when the way was cleared for exportation to 
northwestern United States. “Western Business 
and Industry” reported some interesting figures 
about oil well production in Alberta: 

Producing Wells -12,511 

Wells Drilled - 1,405 

Crude Oil Reserve - 4 billion barrels 

Crude Oil Production - 520,000 barrels daily 

Geophysical Surveying parties - 110 

Acreage under Exploration - 269 million 

Natural gas production has also boomed. There 
are over 800 producing wells, and more than 1.3 
billion cubic feet of natural gas was produced 
in 1959. The foregoing figures and events are 
merely an introduction to Alberta’s natural re- 
sources. For further information see the bibli- 
ography on current reports in this study. 

Alberta’s oil and gas development reached a 
milestone in 1960 when revenues to the Govern- 
ment of Alberta from the sale of crown reserves, 
rentals and royalties, accumulated since the Leduc 
oilfield discovery in 1947, exceeded one billion 
dollars. Since 1953, the province has obtained more 
than $100 million annually from petroleum de- 
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Premier Steel Mills Ltd. is one of the West’s largest producers of 
steel. Present capacity is 100,000 ingot tons annually. Recent an- 
nouncements about the feasibility of mining iron ore in the Peace 
River area northwest of Edmonton give added significance to the 
steel and processing industries here. 





velopment sources. 

Industrial minerals have become important in 
the Alberta economy. The value of Alberta’s pro- 
duction of industrial minerals was $23.5 million in 
1957. Salt was discovered during the search for 
oil and gas. Silica sand from the banks of the 
Peace River is being utilized in the manufacture 
of glass. Edmonton is already prospering from the 
production of uranium at Lake Athabaska, gold 
from Yellowknife, and lead from Great Slave Lake. 

These minerals from the region north of here 
are part of the reasons why this region is called 
the land of many promises. 

Abundant water is available from the North 
Saskatchewan River which has a minimum daily 
flow of 2.5 million cubic feet per second and a 
maximum daily flow of some 6.2 million cubic feet 
per second. 

Edmonton is a big and growing distribution 
center and for this reason the transportation facili- 
ties are excellent. Three railroads serve Edmon- 
ton, Canadian National Railways, Canadian Paci- 
fic Railways and Northern Alberta Railway. 
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This aerial view of the Calder freight classification yards of the 
Canadian National Railways in Edmonton depicts the extent of the 
rail facilities and services available in this growing city. Canadian 
Pacific Railways also serves the city. Northern Alberta Railway has 
its headquarters here and Canadian National maintains its new 
regional headquarters here. 





The Northern Alberta Railway begins its north- 
ward penetration from Edmonton and has its home 
office here. The Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific both connect the eastern and western 
shores of Canada. 

Roger Graham, Vice President of the mountain 
region of Canadian National Railways, discussed 
his company’s new regional headquarters here: 
“Our new regional operations, covering all of 
British Columbia and Alberta and Western Sas- 
katchewan, were brought into Edmonton be- 
cause of the potential development of the Cana- 
dian northwest. We have done a thorough study 
of the future development of this vast region and 
found that Edmonton is the logical center of this 
area.” 

Mr. Graham said that his company was sur- 
veying the north for possible new rail lines. 

“The development of Alaska will have an im- 
pact on the northwest Alberta area,” Mr. Graham 
added, “food and dairy products will have to be 
grown in this area and, of course, Edmonton will 
be the food processing center.” 

Both Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
operate branch lines from Edmonton into Calgary. 
These lines also operate daily service to points 
east and west. Northern Alberta Railway offers 
Service to the northeast and northwest. 

Truck transport is a vital and thriving service 
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in the Edmonton area. As many as 162 truck runs 
go in and out of Edmonton daily. There are some 
14 inter-provincial trucking companies, five freight 
forwarders, and four freight distributing agents. 

Edmonton is located on Highway #2 which 
goes through the Peace River area to connect 
with the Alaska highway at Dawson Creek and 
south to Calgary and the United States. Another 
connection with the Alaska highway is located 
just west of Edmonton. Highway #2 to Calgary is 
being converted into a four-lane divided highway 
and, when completed, will reduce the truck time 
to Calgary considerably. 

Co-ordinated rail and highway service is also 
available in Edmonton. Bus service is provided by 
five inter-city bus lines including Western Cana- 
dian Greyhound Lines. 


New $10 Million Air Terminal Planned 








Air transportation in Edmonton is excellent. 
The new Edmonton International Airport, now in 
operation 15 miles south of here, was designed to 
accommodate the latest jet transports and has the 
longest runways in Canada. A new $10 million 
air terminal has been planned and will be com- 
pleted in 1964. 

The international airport will be one of the 
most modern in Canada. Operation equipmeit 
will include an instrument landing system, a low 
frequency radio range, a very high frequency 
omni range and airport and airways surveillance 
radar. High intensity lighting is being installed 
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on the runways and approaches with low inten- 
sity lighting on the taxiways and ramps. 

Three Canadian and two United States airlines 
operate in and out of Edmonton. Trans-Canada 
Airlines, Canadian Pacific Airlines and Pacific- 
Western Airlines are the Canadian companies 
serving Edmonton. Northwest Orient and Western 
Airlines operate scheduled flights here. 

Edmonton is fortunate in that it also has a mu- 
nicipal airport three and one quarter miles from 
downtown Edmonton. The airport is owned and 
operated by the City and has modern equipment 
for aids to flying. It has been indicated that both 
air terminals will be operated with the Municipal 
Airport concentrating on executive and charter 
flights with the International Airport servicing 
the commercial flights. 

The City of Edmonton also owns and operates 
a seaplane base at Cooking Lake, 18 miles south- 
east of Edmonton. This base has a small landing 
strip close by, but neither facility has lighting 
aids or radio. 

The Royal Canadian Air Force has an opera- 
tional field at Namao, seven miles north of Ed- 
monton, which may be used by civilians in emer- 
gency or with prior permission from the RCAF. 





Electric Power Needs Projected for 1966 





Electrical power for Edmonton is furnished by 
the city-owned and operated Electric Light and 
Power Company. “We are actually set up and 
projected for power needs until 1966,” William D. 
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Planned for completion in 1964, this $10 million air terminal will be 
built at the Edmonton International Airport 15 miles south of the city. 
Already in operation, the International Airport has the longest runways 
in Canada and can accommodate the latest jet transports. The city 
also operates the Edmonton Municipal Airport three and one-quarter 
miles from downtown. 





Kirkland, Superintendent, explained, “our next 
installation will be in 1963 and that equipment 
has already been ordered.” 

This utility operates a thermo-power plant with 
a 185,000 kilowatt generating capacity and a 75,000 
kilowatt steam turbo-generator. Two more of the 
latter units are to be installed in the future. The 
power cost range is from 2.4 cents per kilowatt 
hour down to .9 cents per kilowatt hour. Mr. 
Kirkland works closely with the City Industrial 
Development Director providing actual industrial 
rates for electrical power. 

The City has an agreement between the Electric 
Light and Power plant and the Calgary Power 
Company for the interchange of power. Transmis- 
sion lines connect the Edmonton power plant and 
the Calgary Power Company plants through a 
multiple-tie network. Calgary provides electrical 
power to the surrounding communities. 

In fact, Calgary Power Ltd. generates nearly 
two-thirds of the power requirements for the pro- 
vince of Alberta including the area surrounding 
Edmonton. This company operates a combined hy- 
dro and steam generator system presently having 
a capacity totaling 469,000 kilowatts. Plants under 
construction or planned will add an additional 
300,000 kilowatts to this figure in the next three 
or four years. 
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Natural gas for industrial use is obtainable from 
three distributors in Edmonton. Northwestern 
Utilities Ltd. supplies the majority of the natural 
gas within the City limits. Midwestern Industrial 
Gas Company and Canadian Industrial Gas Ltd. 
specialize in the sale of natural gas to industrial 
consumers under long term contracts. Both of 
these companies negotiate individual rates. 

Northwestern Utilities industrial gas rates 
range from 35 cents to 17 cents per million cubic 
feet and complete information is available from 
the company. 

Northwestern Utilities recently installed an in- 
dustrial development department and, through its 
proposed program, the company plans to supple- 
ment the efforts of the provincial government, 
municipal bodies and others in area development. 
A meeting with Murray E. Stewart, General Man- 
ager and Ron N. Dalby, Manager of Sales and 
Industrial Development, proved very illuminating. 


Gas Utility Has 16 Sources of Natural Gas 


“Northwestern at present has 16 sources of 
natural gas connected to its pipeline system,” Mur- 
ray explained. “Because of the large number of 
individual fields backed up by adequate reserve, 
Northwestern can insure a long term gas supply 
with continuity of service for all of its customers, 
from the smallest domestic customer to the lar- 
gest industrial plant.” 

Mr. Dalby added, “Northwestern can offer to 
industry natural gas at rates which are among 
the lowest on the continent. This company is 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Public Utilities 
Board which, among other things, is vested with 
the broad powers of supervision, regulation and 
control of rates. This insures a continuous safe- 
guard to the gas consumer.” 

“Northwestern is a completely integrated natu- 
ral gas utility, producing, transmitting and dis- 
tributing natural gas,” Murray concluded. “The 
company’s trained engineering staff and customer 
representatives can be very helpful to any pros- 
spective industrial concern.” Both Mr. Dalby and 
Mr. Stewart indicated that, though new to the 
area development business, they are ready and 
willing to be of service. 

The City of Edmonton operates a water supply 
and pumping plant and provides water to the 
city proper and surrounding areas. The plant, 
located on the bank of the river as it flows 
through the city, has a pumping capacity of 
70,000 gallons per minute with a peak demand of 
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45,000 gallons per minute. The industrial water 
rates range from 37¢ to 13¢ per hundred cubic feet 
depending on consumption. Mr. Kirkland is also 
in charge of this operation and can provide com- 
plete water analyses and rates. 

The business services in Edmonton are com- 
parable to a similar size city in the western 
United States. In fact Edmonton and Oklahoma 
City have much in common, both in size and 
major types of industry. 





Business Services Now ‘Very Good’ 





“The business services are much improved,” Mr. 
Langford of Canadian Chemical advised, “ten 
years ago the service, frankly, was not good. Now, 
the supply centers are here and, generally, the 
service is very good.” 

All of the major Canadian banks operate 
branches here and complete banking services are 
available throughout the metropolitan area. In 
fact, many of the services are being expanded to 
take care of the growing economy. T. C. Marshall, 
Manager of the Royal Bank of Canada, outlined 
their plans for expansion. “We have three sites 
in which we are interested for future expansion 
of our facilities,” Marshall commented. 

The Toronto-Dominion Bank is now building a 
new office building which will house the main 
branch and provincial division offices of the bank. 
George A. Smithson, Assistant General Manager 
of the Alberta division, told us that the bank 
would feed 160 employees in its new cafeteria in 
the modern building now being built. Smithson 
said that these employees would be fed free of 
charge, an unusual and interesting innovation. 

“The business services are all here,” Mr. Roach 
of Northwest Industries remarked, “we are able 
to do the majority of our purchasing here in this 
area.” 

Industrialists who are interested in this area 
will find that complete construction services are 
available from many companies here. Ron D. 
Grantham, Branch Manager of Dominion Con- 
struction Company Ltd., gave us some of the de- 
tails on his operations and remarked, “We can 
give a complete package of design, location and, 
with some sound financial firms, we can build on 
a leaseback basis.” Dominion Construction is one 
of the pioneers in industrial park planning and 
construction in Canada. 

The business and civic climate here is, in a word, 
invigorating. Mr. W. Newbigging, Manager of the 
Bank of Montreal, was enthused about his city’s 





business and civic spirit. “Edmonton’s United 
Community Fund drive led the North American 
continent in per capita contributions,” he said, 
“which is indicative of the civic-mindedness of 
the city.” 

Donald MacDougald, Editor of The Edmonton 
Journal summarized the spirit of Edmonton with 
the terse comment, “Edmonton has problems, but 
she has no problems that the citizens are afraid to 
face.” 

One of the main reasons for the good civic and 
business climate here is a strong and active Cham- 
ber of Commerce. While attending a meeting of 
the Chamber, we were impressed with the effi- 
cient and business-like manner in which the 
affairs were conducted. 

We were also impressed with the alertness and 
enthusiasm of the individual members. And a 
glance at the annual report of the Edmonton 
Chamber reveals that there are twenty-two active 
committees including an industrial development 
committee. 

Although the Chamber does not have an indus- 
trial director, it works very closely with the City 
industrial development director, and publishes 
an industrial development bulletin. The Chamber 
also is compiling a source of statistical information 
and has a reference library on trade, industry, and 
commerce. Requests for business contacts and 
trade opportunities are served by the executive 
secretary, D. F. Marlett. 

One of the many activities that the Chamber 
undertakes is the joint sponsorship of the National 
Northern Development Conference in cooperation 
with the Alberta and Northwest Chamber of 
Minds. The second conference is scheduled for 
September of 1961 with primary emphasis on 
development in the North country. 





City Services ‘Reasonably Priced’ 





The City of Edmonton is governed by a Council 
including a strong mayor and ten aldermen. The 
Council delegates the authority of city manage- 
ment to the Commission Board, which consists of 
three commissioners, one of whom is the mayor, 
ex officio. The other two commissioners are ap- 
pointed by a three quarters majority vote of the 
entire Council. 

In addition to the electric power and water 
plants, the City operates a transit system which 
maintains over 170 miles of coach routes, using 
more than 200 modern trolley and diesel buses. 

Edmonton also operates the telephone system 
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The Edmonton City Hall has attracted national attention as _a trend- 
setting approach to civic architecture. A new civic center is in the 
planning stage and the City Hall would be the focal point of this 
downtown development. 


Efficient city services are exemplified by this ultra-modern water 
treatment plant which was built in 1956. In this plant water from the 
North Saskatchewan River is softened, sterilized and filtered. Detailed 
water analyses are available from the city. 


This aerial view of Edmonton illustrates the modernness of the down- 
town section and the extensiveness of the growth of the city. The 
Provincial Legislative buildings are shown in the foreground around 
the Capito! building. 
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Representing an investment of more than $30 million in builaings, 
the University of Alberta is located on the bank of the North Saskat- 
chewan River across from downtown Edmonton and serves some 
6,000 students. Provincial-supported, the University has departments 
specializing in eight fields of education, including commerce and 
engineering. 


One of the 80 ewe gy and high schools operated by 


the City, Holyrood School is typical of the newer 
buildings which house more than 40,000 students. There 
are also 40 parochial schools with a total enrollment 
of over 11,000. 





The only one of its kind in Canada, this public 
planetarium in Edmonton’s Coronation Park was built 
in 1959 to commemorate the visit of Queen Elizabeth. 
Edmonton has more than 2,500 acres of parks and play- 
grounds and the City Park Department maintains 51 
playgrounds and 25 wading pools in neighborhood parks 
throughout the City. 
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as a public utility service. The telephone depart- 
ment has over 125,000 telephones operating 
through six exchanges with expansions planned 
for this year and next. 

A modern, two-way radio equipped fire fighting 
and protection system is maintained by the city 
and a complete fire fighters drill school is con- 
ducted where all firemen are trained. The effec- 
tiveness of the city’s fire fighting and protection 
system is reflected in low fire insurance rates. 

The police force is manned with some 440 mem- 
bers whose efficiency is increased by the use of 
modern, two-way radio systems. 

A $9-million expansion program is helping 
modernize the hospital facilities operated by the 
city. This expansion includes a nurses’ residence 
and training school, improvements to the cafeteria 
and kitchen facilities, a modern 125-bed maternity 
wing, a chronic patients annex, and new labora- 
tory facilities. There are nine hospitals and a Pro- 
vincial TB Sanatorium in the city. 


The city also operates a modern sewage and 
garbage disposal system which includes an 
$850,000 incinerator and four sewage disposal 
plants. The sewage treatment plant has a capa- 
city of some 24 million gallons per day. 

Mr. Roach of Northwest Industries commented 
in our discussion that, “comparatively speaking, 
the city services are good and reasonably priced.” 

The city’s municipal tax rate is $6.30 per one 
hundred dollars of valuation with an assessment 
of 60 per cent of 1944-45 value on buildings and 
100 per cent of 1944-45 value on land. Tools and 
machinery are not taxed. 

There are no counties in Canada; thus no 
county tax rates. 


Alberta has no provincial retail sales tax nor 
does it have a provincial income tax. An unem- 
ployment compensation program is maintained by 
the federal government and this varies from $6 
to $36 per week with a minimum of one employee. 
There is no corporation franchise tax levied by 
the province and neither is there a corporation 
organizational qualification tax. 





Capital of Canada’s Fastest Growing Province 


As mentioned, this is the capital for the Prov- 
ince of Alberta and the provincial government 
services and facilities are readily available here. 
The province operates departments of agriculture, 
attorney general, board of public utility commis- 
sioners, education, emergency measures organiza- 








tion, highways, industry and development, labor, 
lands and forest, mines and minerals, municipal 
affairs, public health, public welfare, public works, 
and telephones. 

Systems of public and parochial schools are 
operated here, with Public and Separate School 
Boards which establish policy for the schools. 

In the public system there are 80 elementary 
and high schools with a total enrollment of more 
than 40,000 and there are 42 parochial schools with 
a total enrollment of over 11,000. 

The University of Alberta is located on the 
south bank of the North Saskatchewan River in 
the heart of the City. This provincial-supported 
institution operates departments of agriculture, 
arts and science, commerce, dentistry, engineering, 
fine arts, household economics, medicine, nursing, 
pharmacy, and physical education. 

The University is housed in over $30 million 
worth of buildings and has a current enrollment 
of some 6,000 students. Among the new buildings 
is a completely modern physical education building 
which houses a swimming pool and hockey rink 
along with other facilities. 

Library services are provided by the City 
through four branches and two mobile units. Some 
200,000 books are maintained and used by more 
than 60,000 citizens and 45,000 school-age children. 
The public library also maintains a music section 
which specializes in recordings of classical, docu- 
mentary, dramatic and children’s selections. There 
is also a special business and technological service 
for business and industrial readers. 

Lest you would think that Edmonton is all 
business, it should be emphasized that Edmonton 
has more than 2,500 acres of parks and play- 
grounds which are operated under the parks de- 
partment. The parks department now maintains 
some 51 playgrounds and 25 wading pools, which 
are located in neighborhood parks. 





Storyland Valley — A Fairytale Zoo 


A unique recreational feature in Edmonton is 
Storyland Valley, a delightful story-book zoo for 
children. Small animals and fowl which may be 
safely approached by small children inhabit whim- 
sically designed houses straight from a child’s 
fairytale book. There is also a miniature train 
which children can ride on a scenic tour of the 
zoo grounds. 

Another interesting feature is a new public 
planetarium, which was opened in 1959, dedicated 
in honor of Queen Elizabeth II during her visit 
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A unique recreational feature in Edmonton is Storyland Valley, a 
delightful story-book zoo for children. Animals and fowl are housed in 
re-creations of the fairytale settings like “Humpty-Dumpty” and 
“Three Men in a Tub.” A miniature train carries the children (and 
Parents) on a scenic tour of the grounds. 


ID’s Analysis of Growth 
Opportunities in Edmonton 


Process industries which have a petroleum or 
natural gas base have increased rapidly since 
1947 and there is a definite unity for fur- 
ther industry of this type and for secondary man- 
ufacturing and service companies in this field. 

The agricultural a of the surrounding 
area and the rapidly increasing population offer 
an_inducement to food and beverage companies. 

The exploration and growth of Alaska and 
Canada’s North country has brought about in 
Edmonton a parallel growth of the service com- 
panies in lines such as geophysical instruments, 
prospecting equipment and mining machinery 
and this expansion will increase with the inten- 
sive development activities now underway. 

Edmonton's importance as a meat packing cen- 
ter indicates that the products, by-products and 
waste materials offer an opportunity for manu- 
facturers which can make use of these materials. 

The growth of Alberta into the million-plus 
population bracket and the pace-setting popula- 
tion expansion in Edmonton offer possibilities 
for light manufacturing companies in the market- 
oriented lines. Too, the excellent transportation 
facilities make feasible other opportunities for 
— plants designed to serve a regional mar- 

e@ 


Building materials offer another definite growth 


opportunity. Although housing starts slowed in 
1960, industrial and commercial building was up 
and resulted in another boom year in construction. 

Characteristic of frontier territories, the Ed- 
monton area is receptive to modern technology 
products such as computer systems, company 
airplanes, and other innovations of this type and 
these fields should be investigated. 
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to Edmonton that year. The planetarium is located 
in Coronation Park, a 90-acre area of park land 
now under a development program which began 
in 1953. 

Another unusual civic and recreational attrac- 
tion is the Northern Alberta Jubilee Auditorium, 
which was opened in 1955, Alberta’s golden jubilee 
year. Built by the provincial government, this 
auditorium is judged by experts to be one of the 
finest multi-purpose facilities on the continent. 

The auditorium seats approximately 2,700 people 
and is equipped with the most modern, ex- 
tensive stage, lighting and sound facilities obtain- 
able. 

A second small auditorium, an art and display 
gallery, a banquet room with complete kitchen 
facilities, meeting rooms, practice rooms, lounges, 
dressing rooms, and offices are all combined to 
make this building the center of many of the cul- 
tural activities of Northern Alberta. 

Edmonton has become a major shopping center 
and includes a large number of department stores, 
including Sim~sons-Sears, Hudson’s Bay, Wood- 
wards, Eaton’s. 

There are two major shopping centers located in 
Edmonton, and others are planned. These centers 
are very much similar to the modern shopping 


centers dotting the suburban areas of the major 
cities in the States. 


At Westmont Shoppers Park, in Edmonton’s 
West End, one of Western Canada’s largest shop- 
ping centers, there is parking space for 3,000 cars 
and a quarter mile of beautiful stores and shops. 
The Bonnie Doon Shopping Center, serving the 
south side of the City, is another large and con- 
venient center with parking facilities for some 
10,000 cars daily and 43 stores and services. 
Smaller shopping centers serve most of the new 
residential areas. 

Civic-minded executives will not have to miss 
any of their club meetings, as there are some 16 
service clubs, including such familiar names as 
Kiwanis, Lions, Optimist, and Rotary. 

Sports fans will find Edmonton quite like the 
western cities in the United States, in that there 
are professional football, baseball and hockey 
teams, and soccer, rugby, and cricket teams in the 
area. Edmonton’s Eskimos, a football team which 
plays in the Western Conference of Canada, won 
three successive Grey Cup trophies in 1954-55-56. 

Three race meets, with pari-mutuel betting, are 
held at the Exhibition Grounds track in Edmon- 
ton each season. The famous Canadian Derby, 
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for a $15,000 purse, Canada’s biggest race next to 
the Queen’s Plate, is held in Edmonton in August. 

Stock car racing has become one of the city’s 
most popular outdoor sport attractions. Speed- 
way Park, the local race track, is generally 
crowded every Wednesday evening. 

Of course, there are golf courses, tennis clubs, 
and several riding academies in the area. The 
city operates four outdoor pools and two indoor 
pools during the summer. 

Winter sports are, of course, outstanding. Curl- 
ing is the most popular participant winter sport 
and a number of large rinks with artificial ice are 
in demand day and evening throughout the season. 
Skating, hockey, and skiing are also very popular. 

Northern Alberta is somewhat of a outdoors- 
man’s paradise with bountiful hunting and fish- 
ing to be found within a hundred miles of Ed- 
monton. 





Famous Jasper Park Four Hours Away 


Alberta’s famous Jasper National Park in the 
Canadian Rockies is only a four-hour drive by car 
over paved highways, or on the main line of the 
Canadian National Railway. This scenic land is a 
vacation and week-end resort which draws tourists 
from all parts of North America. A 4,200 square- 
mile area, Jasper National Park is a natural holiday 
land. Towering snow-crowned peaks soar up into 
the clouds; swift, white streams rush through the 
alpine valleys; and the entire region is dotted 
with glacial lakes. 

“Sights to See” at Jasper include the regal peak 
of Mount Edith Cavell, the remarkable “Glacier 
of the Angels,” Maligne Canyon, Medicine Lake 
and Maligne Lake, Mount Robson, the vast Colum- 
bia Ice Fields, Athabasca Falls, Miette Hot Springs, 
and the Tonquin Valey. 





Tourist accommodations at Jasper are excellent. 
There are several motels and hotels in the town 
of Jasper and Canadian National Railways op- 
erates its famous Jasper Park Lodge three miles 
outside of town. 

Edmonton is the starting point for the trip on 
the Alaskan Highway which actually begins at 
Dawson Creek, some 475 miles northwest of Ed- 
monton. If you are enthusiastic about camping or 
roughing it, hunting, fishing, or journeying 
through a wild and beautiful country, this is one 
trip you will want to take. 


Campgrounds with adequate cooking facilities 
have been prepared along the route for use of 





Recognized as one of the finest theaters in the world, the Northern 
Alberta Jubilee Auditorium was opened in 1955, Alberta’s fiftieth year. 
The auditorium seats about 2,700 people and is equipped with the 
most modern, extensive stage, lighting and sound facilities available. 


travelers who are equipped for camping and carry 
their own supplies. Roadside accommodations — 
hotels, stores, meals, gas, oil, and repairs — are 
available along the entire route. 

During 1960, the City Tourist Bureau had more 
than 12,000 visitors and this number does not 
include those tourists who came through the city, 
but did not stop at the Tourist Bureau. The visitors 
who did stop represented Canada’s 10 Provinces, 
the U. S. and 18 foreign countries. 





Competent Assistance for Site Seekers 





If you are site-seeking in the Edmonton area, 
you'll find that the City is well-equipped to help 
you locate your facility. From Mayor Elmer E. 
Roper down to the various City departments, you'll 
receive a cordial welcome and complete, valid 
data. 

The City has an Industrial Development Depart- 
ment which maintains extensive files on the basic 
site selection factors. Also, the City owns industrial 
land and is now developing a modern industrial 
park in the northwest corner of the City. This 
area has rail sidings, all utilities, and partially 
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thaee® successive Grey ‘Cup, trophies in 1954-55-36, ‘Canada's most 
Saseball and hockey ‘teams. Horse racing is one of the ‘spectator: 
sport attractions. 

paved streets. The remainder of the internal 
streets will be completed this spring. 

A Land Department and a Planning Department 
are also maintained by the City and these units 
have provided strong technical support for the 
development program. 

An advisory planning board has been set up to 
formulate a Master Plan for the zoning and de- 
velopment of the City. Jeoff Hamilton, an engi- 
neer, is one of the members of this advisory board 
and he is enthusiastic about the planned develop- 
ment and orderly future growth which will be 
made possible by this proposed plan. 

At the time of our visit, a public hearing was 
held on the first part of the zoning code and the 
City and the advisory board was well-prepared to 
explain its program to the general public. Some 
150 interested citizens attended the public 
meeting. 

A visit to the Industrial Development branch 
of the Province of Alberta’s Department of In- 
dustry and Development will afford you a meet- 
ing with the personable director, Richard Mart- 
land. 
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Indicative of the pace-setting growth of this booming 
City, this aerial photo shows the well-developed, modern 
downtown area and the rapidly risin; sky-line. Note 
the gleaming glass and steel Esso building in the left 
foreground. 





This Area Reference Study was conducted under 
the sponsorship of the City of Edmonton the 
Editorial staff of 1D and published as a service to 
industry. Reprints of this study are available at no 
cost from Industrial Director, si of Edmonton, 
Room 833, City Hall, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


A short conversation with Martland and mem- 
bers of his staff convinced us of the competence of 
this office. Our questions were answered prompt- 
ly and, when the question called for statistical 
data, D. I. Istvanffy, Statistician for the Alberta 
Bureau of Statistics, told us of the information 
available. Martland and his department are an in- 
valuable source of site selection data on Alberta 
and he and his staff cooperate with the munici- 
palities in their development efforts. 

Another productive source of technical and 
scientific data is the Research Council of Alberta, 
which is located on the campus of the University 
of Alberta. The annual report of the council ex- 
plains its purpose: “The primary function of the 
Research Council of Alberta is the application of 
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BASIC DATA REFERENCES 


Except where otherwise noted, these references 
- — from the source quoted in Edmonton. 


An industrial Survey of the Edmonton Area. Ca- 
nadian National Railways. 93 pp. 

gy ye freer ty joins neater gaa 
pa te) ia pp. 

General and ae cogs yg Statistics of the City. 
City of Edmonton. 48 “ee 

Registered Community it. Edmonton Indus- 

Poth Development Director. 4 pp. 


Alberta, 1960 —. A Market S Aoegg and Com- 
merce, Winnipeg, Manitoba. wg od 

a of Opportunity. Calgary Power 

Governmen Sanicks Guide. Province of Alberta. 


64 pp. 

1960 Annual Report, Research Council of Alberta. 
(Includes list of publications.) Research Coun- 
cil of Alberta. 55 pp. 

1960 Review of Business Conditions. Alberta 
Bureau of Statistics. 30 pp. 

Canada: 

of Markets, 1960. Maclean-Hunter Pub- 
lishing Company Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 238 pp. 

Taxation in Canada. Bank of Montreal. 


EDMONTON: SOURCES OF 
SITE SELECTION ASSISTANCE 


City of Edmonton, Director of Industrial Develop- 


ment 

Alberta Department of Industry and Development, 
Director of Industrial Development 

Calgary Power Limited, Director of Industrial 
Development 

Canadian Industrial Gas > pad Vice President 
of Industrial Development 

Canadian National Railways, Industrial Develop- 
ment Director 

Canadian Pacific Railways, ye Agent 

Mid-Western Industrial Gas Co., Manager of In- 
dustrial Deve ent 

Northwestern Utilities, Limited, Manager of In- 
dustrial Development 


science to the development and fullest utilization 
of the natural resources of Alberta.” 

The Council has five major branches: The 
Fuels Branch, Earth Sciences Branch, Hail Re- 
search, Highway Research, and Industrial En- 
gineering Services. A full-time staff of some 125 
is maintained plus about 50 part-time people. In 
1960, 14 members of the faculty of the University 
of Alberta cooperated in the work of the Council. 

A complete list of sources of site selection as- 
sistance can be found above. 

Ron Galbraith of Fiberglas described the site 
selection service with the description, “People in 
Edmonton are certainly eager to help industry 
locate.” 
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(Continued from Page 16) 
prospective industry in their terri- 
tory, will explain the existing trans- 
portation facilities, and also do a 
selling job on their own. 


The Murphy program has been so 
effective that the ATA has been 
using and is continuing to use it as 
a model for other trucking firms to 
follow. Special recognition also was 
given to Murphy in 1958 when the 
company was awarded the Great 
Dane-ATA Foundation Citation of 
Merit for its work in helping cities 
find new payrolls. 

Robert E. Kost, director of public 
relations for Murphy, heads up their 
ID program. 

How state trucking associations 
are helping in industrial develop- 
ment programs may be seen in the 
activities of the Motor Transport 
Association of Connecticut. 

As pointed out by John F. Maerz, 
executive vice president of the as- 
sociation, Connecticut has 77 com- 
munity development groups and 21 
industrial foundations, as well as 
seven regional development founda- 
tions which cover several towns as 
a group. 

Since the state is already so well 
organized in the development field, 
Mr. Maerz explained, the associa- 
tion and its members decided that 
their place in the picture was one 
of cooperation with the established 
groups. To implement this cooper- 
ation, the association offered to 
have a trucking industry represent- 
ative serve as a member of each 
group or, if membership were not 
feasible, to serve in an advisory ca- 
pacity. 

The examples and case histories 
we have cited here serve to illustrate 
further the constructive interest that 
truckers are taking in the industrial 
development picture, and on page 16 
of this report is a special statement 
issued by ATA President Welby M. 
Frantz which outlines the aims of the 
trucking industry in this field. 

For your additional information, 
ID surveyed the members of the ATA 
Customer Relations Council about 
their development activities. The 
results of this survey begin on page 
58. The complete list of the members 
of the Customer Relations Council is 
carried in ID’s International Site Se- 
lection Handbook each October. 
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Industry 
Grows 


Natrl LBERTA 


Gas Come to Alberta, storehouse of 
natural gas for a nation! Here 
at the source gas supplies are 

Flows abundant and at rates compar- 
able with the lowest found any- 
where on the continent. Write 
our Sales and Industrial Devel- 

“THE HEART opment Dept. 
NATURAL GAS BUSINESS IS GOOD 


INDUSTRY” IN ALBERTA 


Come and see for yourself! 





NORTHWESTERN UTILITIES, LIMITED 


Head Office: Milner Building, 10040 - 104 Street, EDMONTON 





TRUCK FIRMS OFFERING | 
SITE SELECTION DATA 


This list of truck transport companies, set up alphabetically by the city 
and state where the firm has its headquarters, includes those lines which 
answered a special I.D. questionnaire and which have full or part-time in- 
dustrial development departments. It also includes those which specified 
participation in development activities with other industrial development 
groups or in cooperative community programs. The letters at the end of 
each listing designate particular services offered as shown in the following 


code: 


(A) Assisting communities in organizing development programs at 


local levels. (B) Promoting community improvement programs. (C) Con- 
ducting research on assets and resources of the area. (D) Advertising area 
and soliciting industrial inquiries. (E) Responding to inquiries and assisting 


prospects in actual site studies. 


(F) Assisting in obtaining sources of fi- 


nance for plant location. (G@) Making or having made community audits or 
surveys, keeping master file. (H) Conducting home town improvement con- 
test, main street modernization, etc. (1) Advertising in national periodicals. 
(J) Preparing and mailing brochures, handling direct mail programs. (K) 
Setting up or helping set up planning and zoning programs. (L) Producing 
or distributing motion pictures for educational promotion use. (M) Pur- 
chasing research studies or retaining consultants to study area potential. 


(N) Holding workshops, 


orientation sessions at local level. 
set up local foundations or develop corporations. 


(O) Helping 
(P) Participating in fi- 


nancing organizations. (Q) Owning or planning ownership of industrial sites. 


ALABAMA 

Jack Cole Company, P. O. Box 274, Bir- 
mingham. Operates 24 terminals, 150 
trucks and 500 trailers with two glass 
hauling trailers. Covers New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, Tennessee, Georgia and 
Alabama. Personnel assigned part-time 
to development work. A.B.D,E,I. 


ARKANSAS 

Jones Truck Lines, Inc., 610 E. Emma 
Ave., Springdale. Company has 17 major 
terminals, 347 trucks, 457 trailers, 80 re- 
frigerated trailers. Covers Arkansas, Il- 
linois, Kansas, Missouri, Tennessee and 
Texas. Gerald Tweedy, executive vice 
president. Part time development depart- 
ment. A, B, D, E, F, K, L, O, P. 


CALIFORNIA 

Oregon Nevada California Fast Freight 
and Southern California Freight Line, 
2800 West Bayshore Road, Palo Alto. 
Thirty-one major terminals, 780 trucks, 
711 trailers. Covers Oregon, California, 
Nevada. David P roush, market research 
director. Part time development depart- 
ment. Company has two industrial sites 
available. Q 

Pacific Intermountain Express, Box 958, 
Oakland 4. Fifty-one major terminals, 
2,000 trucks, 200 trailers, 250 new reefers, 
flat beds and tank trucks. Covers western 
two thirds of the nation. Art Marshall, 
director-manager of Traffic Information 
Bureau. Has full time market research 
and development department. A, B, C, D, 
E, I, J, K, L, N, O. 

CONNECTICUT 

The Adley Express Company, 216 Crown 
Street, New Haven. Twenty-four major 
terminals, 332 trucks, 661 trailers, 8 racks, 
10 ton bays, 27 refrigerators. Covers New 
England States, New York, New Jersey, 
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Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, D. C., 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and also 
Canada. Company has two sites available 
totaling 13.5 acres. B, C, D, F, Q. 

Crowe & Company, Inc., 60 Meadow 
Street, Waterbury. Four major terminals, 
44 trucks, 58 trailers. Covers Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, western Massa- 
chusetts. J. H. Horan, Sr., vice president. 
A, B, D, J, N, O, Q. 

Gilbertville Trucking Co., Inc., 25 West 
Road, Rockville. Five major terminals, 
40 trucks, 105 trailers. Covers Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York 
City Metropolitan Area, northern New 
Jersey. Jack Robb, director of claims and 
safety. Part time development depart- 
ment. Company has available land: Five 
acres in Springfield, Mass.; 20 acres in 
Woonsocket, R. I., and 60 acres in Elling- 
ton, Conn. A, B, E. F, O. Q. 


FLORIDA 

Mercury Motor Express, Inc., 704 Grand 
Central, Tampa. Maintains 30 terminals, 
175 trucks and 300 trailers, 25 refrigerated. 
Serves Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. F. T. 
Stroud, vice president active in develop- 
ment part-time. 

Tamiami Trail Tours, Inc. (Tamiami 
Freightways), 4305 2lst Avenue, Tampa. 
Company has six major terminals, 66 trac- 
tors, 126 trucks, 120 trailers. Operates 
within the state of Florida. Company has 
two industrial sites available totaling 13 


acres. Q. 

ILLINOIS 
Dohrn Transfer Company, Robinson 
Building, Rock Island. Sixteen major ter- 
minals, 327 trucks, 363 trailers, 63 open 
tops, 22 insulated vans. Covers Illinois, 


Iowa, Indiana, Missouri, Kentucky, Ohio 
and Michigan. Lloyd R. Larson, vice 
president-sales. Each terminal manager is 
charged to work with his local industrial 
development group. A, E, O. 
INDIANA 

A. & H. Truck Line, Inc., 1277 Maxwell 
Avenue, Evansville. Fifteen major termi- 
nals, 50 trucks, 300 trailers, 12 reefers 
and 35 open tops. Operates barge-truck 
movements over the Port of Evansville. 
Steamship-truck export-import, New Or- 
leans and Chicago. D. H. Anderson, presi- 
dent. Three men engaged in part time de- 
velopment work, program headed by 
Sales Manager Frank W. Zaieck. A, O. 
Eastern Express, Inc., 1450 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Terre Haute. Twenty-two major ter- 
minals, 800 trucks, 1,500 trailers. Has 
normal interline agreements with all car- 
riers, principally over Chicago and St. 
Louis gateways. Covers Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island. William G. Mitchell, direc- 
tor of sales, part time development 
work. D, F, H. 

J. A. Grant & Son, Inc., Highway 53 
North, Rensselaer. Three major terminals, 
10 trucks, 35 trailers. Covers parts of Il- 
linois and Indiana. Samuel Grant, pres- 
ident, part time development work. A, B, 


J,Q. 

Kain’s Motor Service Corporation, West 
of Bates Street, Logansport. Fifteen termi- 
nals, 70 tractors, 28 trucks, 91 semi-trail- 
ers. Direct service to points in north cen- 


tral Indiana and _ Chicago. Interline 
service to most other areas of the nation. 
M. G. Cook, president. A, B, C, D, E, F, 
H, I, J, K, N, P, Q. 


KENTUCKY 
Eklar-Moore Express, Inc., 147 S. Forbes 
Road, Lexington, Kentucky. Four termi- 
nals, 96 trucks, 157 trailers. Covers areas 
in Ohio and Kentucky. Through trailer 
interchanges with all major motor com- 
mon carriers. Dick A. Knoppert, vice 
president-sales. Part time development 


work. A, E, L 
MAINE 

Cole’s Express, 76 Dutton Street, Bangor. 
Eight terminals, 81 trucks, 124 trailers, 17 
refrigerated trailers and eight tankers. 
Covers Maine, and provinces of New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Ed- 
ward Island in Canada. Wharf facilities 
in Bangor, interchange with water trans- 
port. G. L. Cole, president. One man full 
time and seven part time on industrial 
development activities. Company has two 
industrial sites eppamaes 120 acres. A, B, 
D, E, F, K, O, P, 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Hemingway Brothers Interstate Trucking 
Co., 438 Dartmouth St., New Bedford. 
Twenty-four terminals, 1,768 units. Covers 
Eastern Seaboard west to Charlotte, N. C. 
Connections throughout the nation. Rich- 
ard C. Horton, vice president-sales. One 
man on part time development work. A, 


B, D, E, F, I, J, P. 

MICHIGAN 
Associated Truck Lines, Inc., 15 Andre 
Street, S.E., Grand Rapids. Twenty-five 
major terminals, 328 trucks, 480 trailers, 





steel flat beds, refrigerated trailers. Cov- 
ers Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and Chicago 
in Illinois. Has drag line dock operations. 
D. T. Maentz, sales manager. Part time 
development work. B, D, E, I, J, L. 
Consolidated Freight Company, 321 S. 
Franklin Street, Saginaw. Operates 400 
trucks, 600 trailers and 19 terminals. 
Covers Michigan, Akron and Toledo, Ohio, 
northern Indiana, and Chicago. Eugene 
F. Mathews, dir. sales. Five staff members 
assigned to development part-time. Has 
one industrial site of 20 acres for sale. 
Grand Rapids Motor Express, Inc., 1520 
Steel Avenue, S.W., Grand Rapids. Four 
major terminals, 25 trucks, 60 trailers. 
Covers areas in Michigan and [Ilinois. 
Expedited handling for interchanges. Phil 
W. Lewis, president. Part time develop- 
ment program. A, B, E. 
Great Lakes Express, Saginaw. Sixteen 
terminals, 386 trucks, 650 trailers. Covers 
Michigan, Ohio, and Chicago area. Com- 
pany has two industrial sites for sale, 
totaling eight acres, one at Alma, Michi- 
gan, and one at Chicago. A, Q. 
Holland Motor Express, Inc., 1 West 5th 
St., Holland. Twelve terminals, 135 trucks, 
214 trailers, nine refrigerated trailers. 
Covers central Indiana, western Michi- 
gan; Chicago, Cincinnati, and Louisville 
commercial zones. Charles Cooper, presi- 
dent. Part time industrial department. 
A, B, C, K. 
McNamara Motor Express, Inc., 433 E. 
Parsons St., Kalamazoo. Ten terminals, 
200 trucks, 300 trailers. Covers lower 
Michigan, northern Indiana, Milwaukee 
area, Illinois and St. Louis area. Equip- 
ment and merchandise interchanges with 
other carriers at terminal points. F. C. 
Devlin, executive vice president. Part 
time development activities. A, B, E, F, K. 
MINNESOTA 
Murphy Motor Freight Lines, Inc., 965 
Eustis, St. Paul 14. Twelve terminals, 200 
trucks, 200 trailers. Covers Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and South Dakota. Com- 
pany has one man on full time industrial 
development work and 10 part time. Rob- 
ert E. Kost, director of public relations, 
in charge of program. A, B, D, E, G, O, P. 
MISSOURI 
Campbell Sixty Six Express, Inc., Box 807, 
Springfield. Thirty-three terminals, 553 
trucks, 536 trailers. Covers Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Alabama. 
A, C, D, N. 
Churchill Truck Lines, Inc., U.S. Highway 
36 West, Chillicothe. Ten terminals, 43 
over-the-road tractors, 68 trailers, 3 re- 
frigerated, 6 open tops, 59 vans. Covers 
Milinois, Iowa, Kansas and Missouri. Clif- 
ton B. Churchill, president. A, O, P. 
Mid-American Truck Lines, Inc., 1700 W. 
9th Street, Kansas City. Has 5 terminals, 
100 trucks and 180 trailers including re- 
frigerated, open top and flat bed units. 
Serves Illinois, Missouri and Kansas. Lee 
Shalhope, president. Has three men as- 
signed to development work part-time. 
A. O. 
Preston Trucking Company, Inc., Preston, 
Mo. Has 16 terminals, 105 trucks and 210 
trailers including some refrigerated and 
open tops. Covers Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, Pennslyvania, New York, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 
Has freight interchange facilities at all 
terminals. Hugh T. Harrell, Gen. Sales 
Mgr. Two men working part-time in de- 
velopment activities. A, H. I, K, L, M. N, O. 
Be-Mac Transport Company, 7400 N. 
Broadway, St. Louis. Operates seven ter- 
minals, 230 trucks and 251 trailers, 16 
refrigerated units. Covers Texas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Indiana. Roy Eyster, Traffic manager. 
Four executives devote part-time to de- 
velopment work. Has four industrial sites 


totaling 22 acres. A,B,C,E,K,N,Q. 

Husmann & Roper Freight Lines, Inc., 
1717 N. Broadway, St. Louis 6. Nine ter- 
minals, 172 trucks, 270 trailers, 20 refrig- 
erated trailers. D. B. Guthrie, executive 
vice president. Part time development 


work. 
NEBRASKA 
Watson Brothers Transportation Company, 
Inc., 1910 Harney Street, Omaha. Has 
44 terminals, and 2800 trucks of all types, 
including vans, reefers, open tops and 
flatbeds. Covers Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico and 
Wyoming. Now in process of setting up 
development department. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Auclair Transportation, Inc., 41 McGregor 
St., Manchester, N. H. Has two major 
terminals, 48 trucks and 40 trailers, includ- 
ing some reefers, and lowbed units. Serves 
New England, New York and New Jersey. 
Alfred L. Sicotte, Treasurer. Two men de- 
vote part-time to development work. B, C, 


F, K, O. 

NEW JERSEY 
Butler Newark Daily Delivery, Inc., 9 
Main Street, Butler. One terminal, 13 
trucks, 7 trailers. Covers northern New 
Jersey, with interchange connections to 
all of nation. Al Kochka, Sr., president. 
Part time development work. Company 
has 5.5 acres of industrial land available. 
A, J, K, Q. 
Arrow Carrier Corporation, 50 Moonachie 
Avenue, Carlstadt. Eleven terminals, 285 
trucks and 261 trailers, including closed 
and open vans, flatbeds and refriger- 
ated units. Covers Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and New York. One staff member 
assigned to development work part-time. 
D,E,F. 
Maislin Brothers Transport Ltd., 400 Grace 
Street, Secaucus. Has five terminals, 250 
trucks and 600 trailers, including 32 re- 
frigerated units. Covers New York City 
area, Buffalo, New York, Hamilton and 
Toronto, Ontario, and Province of Quebec. 
Part-time development activity and two 
sites totaling six acres for sale. 

NEW YORK 
Boss-Linco Lines, inc., 220 Ohio St., Buf- 
falo 4. Twelve terminals, 226 trucks, 298 
trailers. Covers New York state, part of 
New Jersey, northwestern Pennsylvania 
and Philadelphia commercial zone. Ex- 
change of trailers through trailer inter- 
change agreements and special dock fa- 
cilities. A, B, J. 
Gorea’s Motor Express, Inc., 2003 Bleeker 
St., Utica. Nine terminals, 76 trucks, 90 
trailers. Covers New York state. Inter- 
changes at all terminals. Michael J. San- 
dy, vice president-sales. Has department 
devoted to area development and two 
sites totaling 8 acres. A, J, Q. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Central Motor Lines, 324 E. College 
Street, Charlotte. Maintains 18 terminals, 
318 trucks and 446 trailers, including 60 
insulated trailers. Covers eastern sea- 
board area. Part-time development ac- 
tivity. B,I,J,K,N. 
Johnson Motor Lines, Inc., 2426 N. Gra- 
ham St., Charlotte 1 (owns and operates 
Atlantic States Motor Lines and Emmott- 
Valley Transportation Co., Inc., same hq 
address). Thirty-two terminals, 503 trucks, 
550 trailers of many types. Covers Con- 
necticut, Delaware, D. C., Georgia, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia. 
All terminals equipped to interchange 
freight with interline carriers. E. E. Hum- 
phries, general sales manager. Six peo- 
ple on part time development work. C, G, 
Hennis Freight Lines, Inc., P. O. Box 612, 
Winston-Salem. Operates 38 terminals, 500 


TRUCK TRANSPORT 


trucks and 800 trailers, with heated and 
refrigerated units. Covers Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Chicago area, New Jersey, part 
of New York, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
Part-time development activity. A,B,E,F,- 
1,J,0. 

McLean Trucking Company, Box 213, 
Winston-Salem (includes Hayes Freight 
Lines, Inc., a subsidiary operated as a 
division) Sixty-one terminals, 1,227 trucks, 
1,860 trailers. Covers territory east of the 
Mississippi River. M. C. Benton, Jr., vice 
president and treasurer, chairman of the 
executive committee. Part time develop- 
ment work. A, B. 

Pilot Freight Carriers, Inc., Box 615, Win- 
ston-Salem. Twenty-eight terminals. Cov- 
ers Georgia, the Carolinas, Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. Regular inter- 
changes at terminals. Luther C. Hodges, 
director of public relations. Part time de- 
velopment work. A, B, D, E, K 


OHIO 
Duff Truck Line, Inc., Broadway and 
Vine, Lima. Six terminals, 125 trucks, 250 
trailers. Covers western and_ central 
Ohio. Terminal interchanges with more 
than 200 major truck lines. Carl H. Koch, 
Jr., director of sales. Two men on part 
time industrial development work. A, B, E 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Rodgers Motor Lines, Inc., Gilligan Street 
& South Avenue, Scranton 8. Ten termi- 
nals, 110 trucks, 175 trailers, 10 refrigerat- 
ed. Covers Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Delaware. Interchanges 
at key points. John P. Barrett, president. 
Company has two men on full-time de- 
velopment work. A, B, C, D, E, F, L. 
Ward Trucking Corporation, Ward Tower, 
Altoona. Seven terminals, 160 trucks, 181 
trailers. Covers New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. William W. 
Ward, president. Company has 5 men on 
part time development work. A, B, E, F, 
J, L, O, P, Q. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Buckingham Freight Lines, Rapid City. 
Sixty terminals, 700 trucks, 600 trailers. 
Covers Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, North and 
South Dakota, and the provinces of Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba in 
Canada. Al Schaar, assistant to president. 
Company has one man on full time de- 
velopment activities and six industrial 
sites available. A, B, C, D, E, G, K, M, O 


TENNESSEE 
Super Service Motor Freight Company, 
Inc., Fessler Lane, Nashville. Has 16 
terminals, 392 trucks and 500 trailers, in- 
cluding 108 opentops and 20 insulated 
units. Covers Alabama, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Maine, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia. 
Part-time development activity. A,B,C,E. 


TEXAS 

Central Freight Lines, Inc., Waco. Ten 
terminals, 695 trucks, 733 trailers. Covers 
Texas intrastate and rest of nation 
through connecting lines. George W. 
Broaddus, president. Company has 20 men 
on part time area development. Repre- 
sentatives call on industrial prospects in 
other parts of the country to interest 
them in the area, arrange for visits and 
follow through when prospects arrive. C, 
E, P. 

Herrin Transportation Co., Box 1440, 
Houston. Twelve terminals, 300 trucks, 425 
trailers. Covers Texas, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Tennessee and Florida. Interchanges 
at major terminals. J. B. McCarty, assist- 
ant to the president. One man on part 
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Industrial Districts 








Industrial Sites 











Services offered are indicated by the following 
code: (A) Architect & Engineer; (C) Construction; 
(E) Electric Power; (G) Natural Gas; (F) Financing; 
(P) Paved Streets; (R) Rail Siding; (S$) Sewers; (T) 
Telephone; (W) Water 


Georgia 
METROPOLITAN ATLANTA — Nine In- 
dustrial Districts offering planned sites of 
varying location, size, price. Services avail- 
able: (a) optional, (c) (e) (g) (f) optional, 
) (r) (s) (t) (Cw). For data on these and 
other sites at Atlanta contact F. Wm. 
Broome (member, AIDC) Manager, Com- 
mittee of 100 DeKalb County. P. O. Drawer 
759, Atlanta 22, Ga. Telephone 378-3691. 


Florida 


Perini Industrial Park, located at West 
Palm Beach on the main line of Seaboard 
Railroad. Available services (a), (c), (e), 
(g), (f), (p), (r), (s), (t), (w) — Write — 


Paul F. Hrabko, P. O. Box 1071, W.P.B. 
Phone TE 3-4533 


IOWA “MANUFACTURING MEADOWS” — 
Clinton, Iowa (population 35,000). 138 miles 
west of Chicago on = sippi River and 
Lincoln Highway (U. S 39). 90 acres with- 
in city. Master plan by Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill. Served by Chicago and North 
Western Railroad. Developed by Clinton 
Development Company, a civic-non-profit 
corporation. CHapel 2-4536. R. J. Stapleton, 
Managing Director. Services available: (a) 
(optional), (c), (e), (8). A (optional). 
(p). (Pr), (t), (w), restricti 


Ilinois 


ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL VALLEY: Cities 
of La Salle, Peru, Oglesby, Spring Valley, 
Ladd, DePue offer planned industrial sites. 
Excellent transportation via the Ilionis 
River, 7 major railroads, numerous carriers. 
2 USS. Highways. Skilled workers. Power 
in abundance. Active ID organization to 
serve you. Robert Blomgren, Director. Box 
446, La Salle, Mlinois. Phone: CA. 3-0227. 
Services: (a) optional, Cc), (e), (f) optional, 
(g), (p), (r), (s), (t), (w 


HIGHFIELD INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT in 
Calgary, Canada’s oil and natural gas cen- 
tre. Industrial sites available in city-de- 
veloped district for “package” price of 
$6,750 an acre including pre-paid utilities. 
Services; (e), (g), (r), (s), (t), (w). For 
free industrial survey or other information 
contact K. S. Ford, Industrial Co-ordinator, 
City Hall, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


Near the Crowd — But Not in It 
Middlesex County, N. J. 20 Miles from 
New York —50 Miles from Philadelphia. 
On U. S. No. 1, N. J. Turnpike and main- 
line P.R.R. Write for Booklet. 


Middlesex County Industrial Department 
County Record Bidg., New Brunswick, N. J 


Broker Participation invited—‘‘Parrott Ind. 
Park”, San Jose, Calif. (see industrial dis- 
trict report April issue listing, page 22) for 
information on this industrial district Con- 
tact Parrott Investment Co. 114 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, Calif. EXbrook 2-1842. 





Professional Services 








ATLANTA AREA 
Free plant location assistance 


F. WM. BROOME 


Manager 
Committee of 100 
DeKalb County 
P. O. Drawer 759, Atlanta 22, Georgia 
Telephone 378-3691 








BE!Imont 9-7511 
Ext. 268 
JULIUS R. JENSEN 
Consultant 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


City of San Diego 
Civic Center Bidg. 


? > 
AMERICAN 
IMDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Room 273 








DAMES & MOORE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
SITE INVESTIGATIONS 
Foundation studies and recommendations for 
buildings, wharves and piers, and — equip- 
ment. Marginal land recovery and u 
Chicago e New York « San Francisce « ° > enciate 
Seattle « — e Houston ¢ Atlanta « Salt 
ake City ¢ Los Angeles 














PACIFIC NORTHWEST...PUGET SOUND REGION 
OPPORTUNITIES 


DATA AND PLANT LOCATION SERVICES 


ECONOMIC 


Write, wire or call: 
AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
1400 Washington Building + Seattle 1, Washington +» MAin 4-7100 


Stewart G. Neel, Manager 


Seer eee eres eereeeereeeseeses 
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time development work. Company has five 
sites available, totaling 20 acres. B, D, E, 
J, Q. 

Strickland Transportation Co., Inc. and 
Strickland Motor Freight Lines, Inc., 3011 
Gulden Lane, Dallas. Twenty-one termi- 
nals, 400 trucks, 700 trailers, 60 open 
trailers. Covers Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana. L. R. Strickland, president. Two 
men on part time development work. Q. 
T.1.M.E. Freight, Inc., Box 1120, Lubbock. 
Has 18 terminals, 204 trucks and 499 
trailers. Covers California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, 
Georgia. Giles W. Dalby, vice president. 
Part-time development activity. 


UTAH 

Carbon Motorway, Inc., 230 West 7th South, 
Salt Lake City. Has three terminals, 67 
trucks and 53 trailers, including two re- 
frigerated units. Covers Utah and parts 
of Colorado. Conducts development ac- 
tivities through Utah Motor Transport 
Association. 

Interstate Motor Lines, Inc., 235 West 3rd 
South, Salt Lake City. Has 21 terminals, 
514 trucks and 409 trailers, including 34 
insulated reefers. Covers California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Illinois, Missouri, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah and Wyoming. LeRoy D. 
Simmons, director of public relations. 
Nine staff members active in development 
work part-time. Has one, 40-acre site for 
sale. A,B,C,E,F,G,J,K,Q. 


VIRGINIA 

Allegheny Freight Lines, Inc., Box 601, 
Winchester. Has 46 tractors, 88 trailers, 
2 refrigerated. Covers Maryland, West 
Virginia and points in Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania. F. E. Sirbaugh, executive vice 
president. Two men on part time devel- 
opment work. A, O. 

Bonney Motor Express, Inc., Military 
Highway, Norfolk. Three terminals, 60 
trucks, 65 trailers refrigerated. Operates 
in areas east of the Mississippi River. 
Member Tidewater Virginia Development 
Council. A, D. 

Novick Transfer Co., Inc., 700 N. Cameron 
St., Winchester. Eighteen terminals, 250 
trucks, 315 trailers. Covers New York 
City, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, D. C., West Virginia, Virginia and 
North Carolina. Interchange with 300 car- 
riers in East. O, P. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Point Express, Inc., 3535 7th Avenue, 
Charleston. Ten terminals, 150 trucks, 185 
trailers. Covers Kentucky, Ohio and West 
Virginia. Interchanges at many points. 
W. H. Hanks, vice president-sales and 
traffic. Two men on part time develop- 


ment work. 

WISCONSIN 
Express Freight Lines, Inc. 4600 W. Burn- 
ham Street, Milwaukee. Has four termi- 
nals, 119 trucks and 90 trailers. Covers 
southeastern Wisconsin, northern Indiana, 
and southeastern Michigan. Has one 35- 
acre site for sale. 
Yule Truck Lines, Inc., 1229 S. 41st Street, 
Milwaukee. Has three terminals, 65 
trucks and 75 trailers, including remov- 
able-side flatbeds. Covers area between 
Chicago and Milwaukee. V. H. Martell, 
president. Two are active part-time in de- 
velopment work. B,E,I,J 


CANADA 
Soo-Security Motorways Ltd., 1465 Ellice 
Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Has 22 ter- 
minals, 382 trucks and 299 trailers, includ- 
ing vans, insulated units, reefers, and 
livestock trailers. Covers northwest On- 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia. J. C. Muckle, sales 
manager. Part-time development activity. 
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General Check List 


Capital Requirements for Urban 
Development and Renewal by John 
W. Dyckman and Reginald R. Isaacs. 
Here is an authoritative analysis of 
the economics of urban develop- 
ment and renewal which focuses 
directly on policy alternatives and 
answers the question of how much 
urban renewal we can afford. The 
book presents a thorough study of 
the national cost of renewal and 
development and then assesses the 
tational funds available for these 
purposes. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, New York, 1961, 334 
pages, $11.50. 


Subsurface Mapping by Mar- 
garet S. Bishop. This book brings 
up-to-date the new techniques of 
geological mapping. Both the practi- 
cal and theoretical value of recent 
mapping developments are discussed, 
and suggestions are offered for de- 
termining how best to present vari- 
ous kinds of information. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 440 Park Avenue South, 
New York, New York. 1960, 198 
pages, $5.75. 


Elements of Cartography by Ar- 
thur H. Robinson. This second edi- 
tion develops the primary process of 
cartography — the planning, design- 
ing, and construction of the map as a 
medium for communication or re- 
search. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
440 Park Avenue South, New York, 
New York. 1960, 343 pages, $8.75. 


Yearbook of National Accounts 
Statistics, 1959. Statistical Office of 
the United Nations, Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, United 
Nations, New York, New York. 1960, 
284 pages, $3.50. 


RECENT 
RELEASES 


By Suzanne Johnson 


AREA REPORTS 


Economic Analysis of the Las 
Vegas Standard Metropolitan Area, 
Clark County, Nevada. The study 
analyzes the nature and dependabil- 
ity of Southern Nevada’s present 
economy and _é forecasts growth 
opportunities and expansion needs 
of the area. Also covers related 
factors such as population, income 
and research characteristics and 
recommendations as to types of in- 
dustry best suited for the area. 
Southern Nevada Industrial Foun- 
dations, Inc., 400 Stewart Avenue, 
Las Vegas, Nevada. 1960, 58 pages, 
$10. 

A “Private Task Force” Blue- 
prints a Program to Stimulate the 
American Economy. Report of the 
Delaware Valley Committee on new 
growth and new jobs, pertaining 
primarily with the economic prob- 
lems of Philadelphia and the sur- 
rounding counties in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware. Area 
Employment Expansion Committee, 
99 University Place, New York, New 
York. 1961, 27 pages. 

Transportation Survey of the 
Northwestern Area of Mississippi. 
Delta Council, Stoneville, Missis- 
sippi. 1961, 28 pages. 

The Growth of the Economy of 
Missouri, 1929-1960. Division of Re- 
sources and Development, Jeffer- 
son Building, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri. 1961, 101 pages. 

Directory of Industrial Research 
Laboratories in New York State, 
1960. Department of Commerce, 112 
State Street, Albany, New York. 
1960, 280 pages. 

Community Economic Inventory 
—Cumberland, Maryland. Cumber- 
land Chamber of Commerce, Liberty 
Trust Building, Cumberland, Mary- 
land. 1961, 60 pages. 

Symphony on A City — New- 
castle, New South Wales. Office of 
the Lord Mayor, City of Newcastle, 
New South Wales, Australia. 1960, 
96 pages. 
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Let me show you how you can 
make a profit in your 
industrial 

investment in 

Odessa, Texas 


Ray W. Hedges 
Odessa Chamber of Commerce 
211 West Third 


Odessa, Texas 











Share in the ALBERTA Industrial Development 
BOOM . . . Locate YOUR ALBERTA PLANT at 
Irma, in this block, for sale at $35,500 includ- 
ing mineral (oil) rights, of double-wall concrete 
construction, 75’ x 80’, 12’ ceiling, basement, 
Natural Gas heating, excellent water, sewer, 
Calgary power. Ample parking. 


IRMA, ALBERTA, in the heart of a Natural 
Gas field, is located on main line of transcon- 
tinental Canadian National Railway and hard- 
surface highway to EDMONTON. 


Within 25-mile radius: Oil production and 
pipeline pumping station, airstrip, river, larg- 
est military camp in Canada, Micro-wave com- 
munication, TV recepi.c1, gravel deposits, ex- 
cellent grain and livestock farming, low wage 
scale. 


WRITE: 


HEDLEY & KNUDSON, 
Box 111, IRMA, ALBERTA 











EXPANSION 
PLANNING 
INDEX 


For prompt assistance with your planning problems, consult these alert advertisers who are represented 


in this issue of ID-MR: 


PLANT LOCATION SERVICES 


Greater Burlington Industrial Corporation, Mr. 
Charles D. Townsend, Executive Director; 191 


— Street, Burlington, Vermont. (ad page 


Canadian National Railways, Mr. D. F. Purves, 
Chief of Development, Research and Develop- 
ment Department, Room 709, 407 McGill 
> ~ aa Montreal, Quebec, Canada. (ad page 


Eastern Express, Inc., 1450 Wabash Avenue, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. (ad page 13) 


Hedley & Knudson, Mr. |. C. Hedley, P. O. Box 
111, Irma, Alberta, Canada. (ad page 61) 


itlinois Central Railroad, Mr. J. S. Frost, Man- 
ager, 135 East llth Place, Chicago, Illinois. 
(ad page 4th cover) 


New York Central System, Mr. Otto Pongrace 
Director, Industrial Development, 466 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, New York. (ad page 
2nd cover) 


Nickel Plate Road, Mr. C. B. Bennett, Term- 
inal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. (ad page 4) 


Northwestern Utilities, Ltd., Mr. Gordon 
Campbell, Area Development Manager, 10040 


104th Street, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. (ad 
page 57) 


Odessa Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Ray W. 
Hedges, Executive Vice President, 211 West 
Third Street, Odessa, Texas. (ad page 61) 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department 
of Commerce, Mr. William R. Davlin, Secre- 
tary, South Office Building, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. (ad page 5) 


Puget Sound Power & Light Company, Mr. 
Steward G. Neel, Manager - Area Develop- 
ment, 1400 Washington Building, Seattle 1, 
Washington. (ad page 60) 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION & INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICES: 


Stran-Steel Corporation, Mr. Arthur F. Dries, 
Manager, Advertising and Public Relations 
ee Detroit 29, Michigan. (ad page 


OTHER: 


American Creosote Works, Inc., For Wagues- 
pack Pratt, Inc., Mr. S. B. Braselman, Jr., 
Vice President, 1305 Dublin Street, New Or- 


leans, Louisiana. (ad pease 35) 
Bader Brothers Warehouses, Inc., 70 Eldert 
Street, Brooklyn 7, New York. (ad page 3) 


While the majority of advertisers in ID are develop- 
ment organizations seeking to attract industry, it has 
long been recognized that ID is a logical advertising 
medium for others who seek to present their message to 
expansion-planning executives. For example, ID is an 
excellent medium for selling pre-engineered metal build- 
ings, engineering and contracting services, and other 
products or services related to the acquisition of new 


facilities. 


ID’s basic objectives, and hence its merit as a medium 
for you, are outlined in a report “Reference Value” in 
this edition immediately following this page. We hope 
you will refer it to your advertising department with a 
recommendation that ID be studied carefully. Thank 


you! 
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ANNAPOLIS. During a meeting 
called here by the Maryland De- 
partment of Economic Develop- 
ment, representatives of the state’s 
railroads, utilities, the Maryland 
Port Authority, Washington Board 
of Trade and the Baltimore Associ- 
ation of Commerce agreed to estab- 
lish a permanent professional in- 
dustrial development organization. 
The group, to be called the Mary- 
land Industrial Development Associ- 
ation, named A. E. Baker as its 
chairman. Mr. Baker is manager of 
the Economic Development Com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan Washing- 
ton Board of Trade. 


MONTREAL, American business- 
men interested in exploring the 
rich Canadian market as a poten- 
tial outlet for goods or services 
may find help from a_ newly- 
formed Canadian organization, Pigg 
Company of Canada. With head- 
quarters at 1200 Burnside Street in 
Montreal, the company is headed 
by a team of established experts 
in sales, general management, fi- 
nance, advertising and public re- 
lations. 


Development-minded industrialists 
in the news: . . . Thomas Meloy has 
been advanced to chairman of the 
board of Melpar, Inc., Washington, 
D. C. He was succeeded as president 
and chief executive officer by Ed- 
ward M. Bostick, formerly executive 
vice president and general manager, 
and Mr. Bostick was succeeded by 
Arthur C. Weid, formerly vice presi- 
dent for operations . . . Downing B. 
Jenks has resigned as president of 
the Rock Island Lines, Chicago, to 
accept the presidency of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. John D. Farrington, 
Rock Island chairman who was pres- 
ident from 1948 to January, 1956, 
has resumed the presidency for an 
interim period... Paul Bailly is the 
new president of Bear Creek Mining 
Company, Salt Lake City, the do- 
mestic exploration subsidiary of 
Kennecott Copper Corporation. 
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By H. McKinley Conway, Jr. 
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During recent years we have had a hand in several hundred 
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development programs throughout the United States, Canada, 


and elsewhere. We have found, with a few exceptions, that 


advertising programs of even the best development agencies 


are universally weak with respect to lasting values. Much 
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money is being wasted — many opportunities are being lost. 
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A: a recent session of the American Management As- 
sociation in New York we conducted a seminar for ex- 
pansion-planning executives of major national firms. 
During the session, we asked for a show of hands to indi- 
cate how long the average expansion project took to 
move from initial discussion through to actual location 
decision. 

The consensus was three years. Several veteran devel- 
opment specialists cited projects which were under dis- 
cussion more than ten years before the final location 
decision was made! 

These comments merely confirmed that buyers of in- 
dustrial locations, unlike those who buy consumer goods, 
don’t buy on impulse. Site selection is almost always a 
slow and deliberate process. This fundamental fact has 
far-reaching implications for all who seek to promote 
specific areas and locations. 

It is axiomatic that the most successful advertiser is 
likely to be the one who can present his message effec- 
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A BASIC NEED OF 


tively to the expansion planner throughout the planning 
period. We think the answer, therefore, is to build maxi- 
mum reference value into every facet of the advertising 
program—through media choice, through copy and art 
planning, and through program continuity. 

Reference value depends on many things: editorial 
content, format, circulation policies, and a variety of 
special services. Advertising media differ enormously in 
their capacity to deliver this rare quality. It is not co- 
incidental that we believe INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT is pre-eminent in this respect—we have for years 
directed our efforts toward this goal. 

We believe editorial content is the single most impor- 
tant factor. Last year, for example, we published a total 
of 1,454 pages in ID. Of these, some 355 pages were ad- 
vertising—less than 25 percent of the total. We devoted 
456 pages to special area studies and 643 pages to our 
basic editorial targets—industrial expansion planning 
principles, techniques, and services. 





We readily admit imperfections. 
Not every report had maximum ref- 
erence value. We are constantly 
striving to do a better job and we 
will continue to do so. 

But we firmly believe that ID to- 
day is the basic reference medium in 
the field of industrial expansion 
planning. We immodestly assert that 
no other publication even comes 
close to ID with respect to funda- 
mental reference value. 

We urge you not to accept our 
statements without scrutiny, but to 
challenge them and discover for 
yourself that they are accurate. We 
invite you to read this report in its 
entirety and to call to our attention 
any statement or item of data with 


No huckster, H. McKinley Conway, Jr., is a 
leader in the movement to place development 
advertising and promotion programs on a high 
professional level. His strong scientific back- 
ground includes two engineering degrees and 
six years on the staff of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. As Editor 
and Publisher of INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
since 1954, he has personally directed the 
publication’s extensive research program. 


which you disagree. 

We, like you, are engaged in a 
highly competitive activity. Scores of 
publications solicit your advertising 
business. Among them are some of 
the world’s most expensive media, 
with huge sales staffs and elaborate 
presentation material. 

We make no attempt to match the 
efforts of our high-pressure competi- 
tors. Instead, we rely on the logic of 
our position and your good judg- 
ment. That you generally approve 
this approach is evidenced by our 
rapid expansion. 

Now, on the basis of our program 
presented herein, we ask for your 
support in the next phase of our 
growth. 
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The last edition of ID’s SITE SELECTION HANDBOOK listed 
more than 800 factors which can influence the location of a 
business facility. Scores of these factors are analyzed each year 
in ID. In the aggregate, the analytical reports appearing each 
month in ID constitute the finest available body of information 


designed to meet the needs of the industrial planning execu- 
tive. Shown below are typical articles from recent issues, but by 
no means a complete bibliography of ID content: 


COMMUNITY CHARACTERISTICS 


BUSINESS CLIMATE: DON’T STOP AT 
APPRAISAL! by Richard H. Peake, Jr., 
Manager, Public Atfairs, General Elec- 
tric Co. Aug. 1959. p. 93-95. 

COMMUNITY EVALUATION IN SITE SE- 
LECTION by H. Campbell Stuckeman, 
Vice Pag ey Rockwell Manufacturing 

Co. May LytvU. p. 63-69. 

INDUSTRIAL beVELOPMENT — HOME 
OWNER'S FRIEND OR FOE? by Robert 
Gladstone, Hammer and Co., Associates. 
April 1960. p. 69-94. 

ee RAINFALL DATA, Dec. 1959. 


65-6 

FACTS BEHIND THE WEATHER INDEX 
by Ear! C. Bog ie U.S. Weather Bureau. 
Sept. 195Y. p. 34-40. 

COMMUNITY. RELATIONS AND YOUR 
NEW PLANT by H. Campbell Stucke- 
man, Vice President, Rockwell Manutac- 
turing Co. July 195y. p. 10-15. 

BILLBOARDS: ANOTHER VIEW by El- 
dridge Lovelace, Harland, Bartholomew 
& Associates, May 1, 59. p. 10-16. 

SOUTHWEST ; AREA WEATHER FAC- 

TORS—NO. 5 by P. C. Kangieser, U. S. 
Weather Bureau, May 195y. p. 44-50. 

INTRODUCING: THE REGISTER D COM- 
MUNITY AUDIT, April 1959. p. 6-9. 

NORTHWEST AREA WEATHER FAC- 
TORS—NO. 4 by M. D. Magnuson, U. S. 
Weather Bureau, March 1959. - 

NORTH CENTRAL AREA W 
FACTORS—NO. 3 by Lothar A. Joos, 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Feb. 1959. p. 56- 
63. 


BILLBOARD PLANNING AND ZONING 
by Paul van Tassel Hedden, Industrial 
Fagen = Zoning Consultant, Jan. 
195y. 

WEATHER PATTERNS IN THE ‘oe fet 
yd tga 3 by C. a “a s U. 

eather Bureau, No 49- se 

WEATHER PATTERNS ‘IN THE NORTH: 
EAST—NO. 1 by Dr. James K. McGuire, 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Oct. 1958. p. 6-12. 

URBAN GROWTH by H. Bruce Palmer, 
President, on — Life Insurance 
Co., Oct. 1958. p 

IQ TEST FOR foMMUNITIES, July 1958. 

12-16. 


p. 

INDUSTRIAL ZONING: PROVISIONS FOR 
AESTHETIC, PSYCHOLOGICAL FAC- 
TORS by Harry Adley. Jan. 1958. p. 54-55. 

SHOULD HICKSVILLE CHANGE ITS 
NAME? by Ronald M. Reifler. Fantus 
a Locating Service. Dec. 1957. p. 


TRAFFIC CONGESTION — NOISE by 
Harry Adley, ers 1957. p. 68-71. 

ZONING: FIRE H ZARDS by Harry Ad- 
ley, Aug. 1957. p. 475 

INDUSTRIAL WASTE. AND — by 
Harry Adley, July 1957. p. 42-44. 

er tae CLIMATE YARDSTICK, June 

p 
es G: FUMES by Harry Adley, June 


HO ow ‘tO CHECK AREA PLANS by Major 
General J. S. Bragdon, Special Asst. to 
vet President, White House. May 1957. 


ZONING: DUST AND DIRT by Harry Ad- 
ley, April 1957. p. 36-37. 
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INDIVIDUAL SITES 


THE IBM APPROACH TO SITE SELEC- 
‘1140.n by Robert DL. Courtright, Manager, 
abies Planning, International Busi- 

ss Machines Corp. July 1960. p. 79-84. 

UNUSUAL SITE FACTORS INFLUENCE 
LOCATION OF PLANTS FOR CONVER- 
ag ag SALINE WATER, March 1960. 

COMPUTERS IN SITE SELECTION by 
Dr. Herbert W. Robinson, President, 
Corp. tor Economic = Industrial Re- 
search. Feb. 1960. p. 13-16 

HOW maim IS YOUR SITE? 
Sept. 195y. 

MAPS: AN Ain to SITE SELECTION by 
Phil M. Miles, Proctor-Ingels Industrial 
Division. June 1959. p. 51-53. 

are or ee LAND PRICES, Jan. 1959. 
p. 11-13. 

FLAME BLOWER HELPS CLEAR LAND 
FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES, Oct. 1958. 


p. 74 

FLOODS ... AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 
by James E Goddard, Chief, Local Flood 
Relations Branch, TVA. July 1958. p. 6-11. 

THE USE OF AIRPHOTO SOIL AND 
DRAINAGE MAPPING IN THE SELEC- 
TION OF INDUSTRIAL PLANT SITES 
by David M. Greer and Walter W. Hol- 
man. Greer Engineering Associates, May 
1958. p. 40-41. 

LANDSCAPE YOUR SITE! by H. P. Quad- 
land. The American Association of Nurs- 
erymen. May 1958. p. 10-14. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS 


THE PLANNED INDUSTRIAL PARK. 
April 1960. p. 17-48 

oe ®t CONCEPT: PARK FOR BRANCH 
OFFICES. Dec. 1959. p. 14-15. 

TRENDS IN_ INDUSTRIAL PARKS by 
William A. W. Krebs, Jr., Vice President, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. June 1959. p. 42-47. 

NEW LURE FOR DISTRICTS by Richard 
M. Hallet, Jr., Chairman of the Board, 
Scientitic Tabulating. Feb. 1959. p. 11-15. 

INDUSTRIAL AESTHETICS . Josie 
Quilty, ID Staff, Nov. 1958. 11-14. 

eg OF INDUSTRIAL, DIS- 

RICTS. June 1958. p. 14-16. 

NEW “INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH PARK 
LAUNCHED TO ATTRACT SCIENTIFIC 
INSTALLATIONS, Nov. 1957. p. 35-36. 

I LIKE PLANNED DISTRICTS! by George 
Rolfe, President, Hitemp Wires, Inc., Oct. 
1957. p. 26-28. 

LITTLE ROCK DEVELOPMENT COR 
PORATION ESTABLISHES 525 ACRE 
ag ge DISTRICT, March-April 1955. 


$17" MILLION ae NEARS COMPLE- 
TION AT LOUISIANA INDUS- 
TRIAL SITE. ie 1957. p. 52. 

NEW PALM BEACH COUNTY DISTRICT 
PROVIDES 300 SITES, 1800 ACRES, July 
1957. p. 36-37. 





TOP-LEVEL CONTRIBUTORS—Among those who have authored 
feature reports appearing in ID in recent months are Dr. Reinard 
Kamitz, President of the Austrian National Bank; H. E. Humph- 
reys, Jr., Chairman of the Board, U. S. Rubber Company; John S. 
Bugas, Vice President, Ford Motor Company; Alvaro Alsogaray, 
Minister of Economy, Argentina; Austin R. Zender, President, 
Bridgeport Brass; Robert C. Kirkwood, President, F. W. Woolworth; 
and George C. Lodge, Assistant Secretary of Labor. 


GOVERNMENT, LEGISLATION 


CONDEMNATION. . . RIGHTS VS. 
NEEDS, Feb. 1959. p. 6-10. 

WHAT TO DO WHEN YOUR PROPERTY 
IS CONDEMNED by W. H. Crouch, Vice 
President, The American Appraisal Co., 
Oct. 1958. p. 68-71. 

BALTIMORE’S TAX LESSON by Harrison 
Weymouth, Jr., Baltimore Association of 
Commerce, Aug. 1958. 9-71. 

ANNEXATION SURVEY: PART II_ by 
Harold J. Newman, Business Analyst, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Feb. 1958. 


. 30-33. 
cIry MANAGER'S VIEWPOINT by Robert 
L. Brown, Me aaa Sherman, Texas 

Jan. 1958. 
= —< = MANUFACTURERS, Jan. 1958. 


12-1 
Td ANNEX OR NOT TO ANNEX! mf 
Josie Lucchese, ID Staff, Dec. 1957. p. 5- 
i TAX ANALYSIS, Nov. 1957. p. 

4-19 
a Fare: RUSSIAN ICBM, Oct. 
PRIVATE ‘INDUSTRY'S ANSWER TO 
apes e AID SOUGHT IN NEW CED 
DY PROGRAM, Oct. 1957. a 24-25. 
DEPRESSED AREAS DEBATE, May 1957. 


NEED St STATE COOPERATION IN LOCAT- 
ING UNIT? YOU'LL FIND GOVERNORS 
READY AND WILLING, May 1957. p. 28. 

BUSINESS CLIMATE APPRAISAL by 
Clayton P. Fisher, re General Electric 
Co., March 1957. p. 19-27. 

HOW TAXES COMPARE IN SIXTEEN 
COMPETITIVE INDUSTRY-SEEKING 
STATES by John E. Senn, Tax Law 
Analyst, Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 
Feb. 1957. p. 20-21. 

NEW SURVEY SHOWS 25 STATES RELY 
— ON SALES TAX, Jan. 1957. 

4 


p. 40. 
FINANCING 
PRIVATE VERSUS PUBLIC WAREHOUS- 


ING by J. L. Wilson, Director of Physi- 
cal Distribution, Borden Food Co., Aug. 


1960. p. 96-100. 

ARE SUBSIDIES WORTH WHILE? by Drs. 
Thomas Gergin and William F. Eagan, 
Mg gad of Notre Dame. July 1960. 
p. 77-78. 

THE ROLE OF BANKS IN INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. July 1960. p. 61-76. 

CAN LEASE FINANCING HELP YOU? 
by Donald R. Gant, Goldman, Sachs & 
Co.. March 1960. p. 6-11. 

WHERE | IS TH MONEY? Jan. 1960. 


p 

STATE AGENCIES PLAY VITAL ROLE 
by William R. Davlin, Secretary, Dept. 
of Commerce, State of Pennsylvania. 
Nov. 1959. p. 57-60. 

FIELD WAREHOUSING by Edna Bayne, 
Methods Analyst, First National Bank of 
Atlanta. June 1959. p. 48-50. 

DEVELOPMENT CREDIT CORPORA- 
TIONS, Dec. 1958. p. 25. 


NEW_STEEL-MAKING PROCESS CUTS 
CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS, Nov. 1958. 


p. 64. 
WHAT SHOULD A BUILDING COST? by 
Jouett Davenport, Jr., June 1958. p. 66-70. 
FINANCING YOUR COMPANY '’S FUTURE 
by Andrew N. Overby, Vice President, 
First Boston Corp., March 1958. p. 5-14. 
FINANCING SMALL PLANTS by Wendell 
B. Barnes, Administrator, he Business 
Administration, Jan. 1958. 0-53. 
STATE LENDING AGENCIES, June 1957. 


p. 27 ron 

FUTURE INTEREST RATES by Robert 
Van Cleave, Vice-President, C. F. Childs 
& Co., May 1957. p. 33-37. 

NEEDED: NEW INVESTORS by Keith 
Funston, President, i? York Stock Ex- 
change, May ae SE 1-17. 

SOUR wy PITAL, April 1957. 


p. 24- 

DO “DEPRESSED AREAS” NEED FED- 
ERAL HELP? Feb. 1957. p. 5-18. 

PLANT FINANCING — 1957 by Elmer B. 
Hosking, Prudential Insurance Co., Feb. 
1957. p. 32-34. 


MANPOWER AND LABOR 


ery sg FACTORS IN PLANT LO- 
CA N by Robert D. Courtright. Man- 
oe Facilities Planning, International 
ny Machines Corp., Nov. 1959. 
p. 61-64. 

= PERSONNEL? April 1959. p. 15- 


a WAGE DIFFERENTIALS by 
Dr. H. M. Douty, Chief, Division of 
Wages and : ew? - emmee Dept. of 
Labor, Sept. 1958. p. 6 
KEEPING EMPLOYEES. HAPPY DURING 
RELOCATION by Francis J. Rodericks, 
be & —_—— Hertelart Co., Sept. 1958. 
p 


LABOR’S SHIFTING CURRENTS, May 
1958. p. 5-9. 

LABOR LOOSENS UP. March 1958. p. 26-27. 

a MANPOWER, Feb. 1958. 
p. 

ESTIMATING ace Bere. IN DIFFER- 
ENT AREAS — LOCATION 
TECHNIQUE a Fane M. Reifler, 
Fantus Factory Locating Service, Sept. 
1957. p. 5-10. 

SURVEYING VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
FACILITIES by John P. Walsh, U. S. 
Office of Education, July 1957. p. 5-8. 


TRANSPORTATION 


LET LINEAR PROGRAMMING HELP 
SOLVE DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS by 
George H. Blohm, Traffic Manager, 
Cities Service Oil Co., June 1960. p. 93-95. 

PORTS March 1960. p. 65-80. 

THE EFFECT wr ' THE JET ON REAL 
ESTATE by D. Beck, Manager Trans- 
port Gaesaias Planning, Boeing Air- 
plane Co., Sept. 1959. p. 13-16. 
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COMPREHENSIVE AREA 
REFERENCE STUDIES 


Recognizing that executives responsible for expansion planning are 
inevitably involved deeply in the study and comparison of areas, ID 
devotes major attention to industrial geography. During 1960, a total 
of 456 pages were devoted to special studies of areas throughout the 
United States, Canada, and elsewhere. 


In every case, ID staff personnel visited the area reported and obtained 
first-hand data. ID’s editor, for example, visited all of the states and 20 
other nations last year. In most instances, moreover, ID had the active 
assistance in each area of the top private and governmental develop- 
ment units. 


The result of this aggressive study program, now in its seventh year, 
is indicated by the array of reference studies listed below. Deliberately 
planned to report opportunities — the plus factors — in every area, they 
have become one of the most popular features of ID. It is estimated, 
conservatively, that more than 150,000 reprints of these reports were 
distributed in the past year. 


Northern Natural Gas Area. An area from Wisconsin to Texas can 
now be blocked on the site-seekers map as a territory where full 
information and services in depth are available from a single 
source. Northern Natural Gas has built up its Area Development 
Department into one of the outstanding organizations in the coun- 
try. 16 pages. March, 1961. Reprints available from Perry F. Roys, 
Director of Area Development, Northern Natural Gas Company, 
2223 Dodge Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Odessa, Texas. Situated in an area which has some of the world's 
greatest reserves of petroleum and natural gas, and literally burst- 
ing at the seams with growth, the City of Odessa today is primed 
for an accelerated pace of industrial expansion. 16 pages. March, 
1961. Reprints available from Ray W. Hedges, Executive Vice Pres- 
ident, Odessa Chamber of Commerce, 211 West 3rd Street, Odessa, 
Texas. 

Gulf-Caribbean Area. Mixing a business survey with an exotic 
vacation cruise and a generous measure of high adventure, here’s 
an exclusive report by ID’s editor of an exploration of the Gulf- 
Caribbean community of nations. Tips are included for those who 
are interested in development potential, flight facilities, or tourist 
attractions. 16 pages. Feb., 1961. 

Palm Beach, Florida. The area of the Palm Beaches is now in the 
spotlight as President Kennedy's vacation home and site of impor- 
tant new technological industries. 16 pages. Feb., 1961. Reprints 
available from E. M. Benham, Executive Secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce, West Palm Beach, Florida. 

Burlington and Chittenden County, Vermont. A diversified center 
with many strings to its bow, this area has evolved an exception- 
ally pleasant way of life and offers solid advantages as an indus- 
trial site. Unlimited water and the possibility of a deep-water con- 
nection to the St. Lawrence are only part of the story. 16 pages. 
Feb., 1961. Reprints available from Charles D. Townsend, Executive 
Director, Greater Burlington Industrial Corporation, 191 College 
Street, Burlington, Vermont. 

Central New York. Covering the Syracuse-Courtland-Fulton-Os- 
wego area, Central New York is the hub of one of the world’s 
greatest markets and a center of education and culture. Served by 
major east-west and north-south expressways, and with excellent 
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water and air transportation, the area offers an unusual combina- 
tion of advantages for growth. 16 pages. Jan., 1961. Reprints avail- 
able from Richard F. Torrey, Director of Area Development, 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation, 300 Erie Boulevard, Syracuse, 
New York. 
State of Missouri. Gateway to the West and part of the vast agri- 
cultural areas known as the “nation’s bread basket,’’ Missouri is 
close to the center of population and is becoming increasingly 
favorable as the location from which to serve both a national and 
international market. 16 pages. Jan., 1961. Reprints available from 
Jim Idol, Director, Division of Resources and Development, Jeffer- 
son Building, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
State of Pennsylvania. Year after year, Pennsylvania continues to 
record major industrial advantages. Retaining the solid advantages 
on which it grew to greatness, the state has built hundreds of new 
plants, torn down slums, and added to its attractiveness as a place 
to live. 32 pages. Dec., 1960. Reprints available from William R 
Davlin, Secretary, Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee. The visitor who comes to Oak Ridge today 
may perhaps be surprised to find that this war-born city is now a 
community of private enterprise and is equipped with the facili- 
ties and the earnest desire to foster long-range industrial growth. 
16 pages. Dec., 1960. Reprints available from Thomas J. Adkins, 
r., Executive Director, Chamber of Commerce, Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee. 
The British Isles. Reversing the historic course of trade, many 
U.S. firms today are looking at the British Isles as a promising 
region into which expansion may be directed. This report, based 
on a survey trip by ID’s editor, may reveal a significant oppor- 
tunity for your company. 16 pages. Nov., 1960. 
Berkshire County, Massachusetts. Located in the center of and 
easily accessible to the big market area of the East, Berkshire 
County today is conducting an aggressive, cooperative program 
designed to enhance further the things which have all through the 
years made it an attractive place in which to live and do business. 
Here you will find a dedicated team of industrial development ex- 
perts offering detailed information and personal assistance in all 
phases of plant location. 16 pages. Nov., 1960. Reprints available 
from Philip C. Ahern, Executive Director, Berkshire County In- 
dustrial Development Commission, Court House, Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 
North Bay Area of California. The North Bay Area of Marin and 
Sonoma Counties is destined to grow with the unmatched expan- 
sion of the entire region. The growing retail and industrial market 
area and availability and relatively low cost of industrial land are 
points which should be noted in your investigations for a West 
Coast location. 16 pages. Nov., 1960. Reprints available from Elias S. 
Day, Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San Rafael, California. 
State of Indiana. Indiana presents an unusual combination of at- 
tractions—it is a mature industrial state with many of the advan- 
tages of areas only beginning their industrial development. It is 
eminently accessible yet uncrowded and combines a high level of 
state services with a favorable tax picture and no state debt. 32 
pages. Oct., 1960. Reprints available from T. W. Schulenberg, 
Executive Director, Department of Commerce and Industry, 140 
North Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
State of Georgia. Industry thrives in Georgia for not just one or 
two but many reasons. Some of its strongest plus-factors come 
under the headings of markets, labor supply, raw materials and 





business climate. 32 pages. Sept., 1960. Re- 
prints available from Jack Minter, Direc- 
tor, Georgia Department of Commerce, 100 
State Capitol, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Seattle, Washington. Seattle offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity to manufacturers look- 
ing for a Northwestern base of operations 
The recent cutbacks in aircraft have loos- 
ened the labor market slightly for the first 
time in a decade, giving other manufac- 
turers the chance to expand. 16 pages. Sept., 
1960. Reprints available from Arthur F. 
Turner, Area Development Manager, Se- 
attle Department of Lighting, 1015 Third 
Avenue, Seattle 4, Washington 

The New York Capital District. The 7,600 
square miles of eastern New York center- 
ing on Albany, Schenectady and Troy is in 
a commanding position within the North- 
eastern manufacturing belt. Excellent com- 
munications, ample water, resort-like cli- 
mate and growing research facilities ensure 
1 continued broadening of its already im- 
pressive economic base. 16 pages. Aug., 1960. 
Reprints available from Richard F. Torrey, 
Director of Area Development, Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corporation, 300 Erie Bou- 
levard, Syracuse, New York. 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad 
Company. Serving a 14-state territory, in- 
cluding the most highly industrialized areas 
in the very heart of the nation, the Rock 
Island Railroad has today the most modern 
equipment to serve your transportation 
needs, an industrial development depart- 
ment staffed with experts in all phases of 
plant location, and choice sites at points 
all along its far-flung lines. 16 pages. Aug., 
1960. Reprints available from Industrial De- 
velopment Department, Chicago, Rock Is- 
land and Pacific Railroad Company, La- 
Salle Street Station, Chicago, Illinois. 
State of Washington. A big world’s fair is 
about to focus an international spotlight 
here. Alaskan statehood and new global 
air routes bring Washington into a new and 
more important pattern of commercial traf- 
fic. Washington today is right in the middle 
of a variety of significant new programs 
16 pages. July, 1960. Reprints available from 
Sam Boddy, Jr., Acting Director, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Economic Develop- 
ment, Olympia, Washington. 

State of North Carolina. During the past 
two years, North Carolina has set impres- 
sive new records in the number of plants 
added and expansions of existing units, as 
well as in additional jobs and new pay- 
rolls. Today all signs point to the continu- 
ation of a pattern of diversified industrial 
growth that has attracted international at- 
tention. 32 pages. June, 1960. Reprints 
available from Department of Conservation 
and Development, Raleigh, North Carolina 
The Mohawk Valley. 16 pages. May, 1960 
Reprints available from Richard F. Torrey, 
Director of Area Development, Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corporation, 300 Erie Bou- 
levard, Syracuse, New York. 

The California of Pacific Gas & Electric. 
16 pages. May, 1960. Reprints available from 
John S. Walsh, Manager of Area Develop- 
ment, Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 245 
Market Street, San Francisco, California 
Alma, Michigan. 16 pages. April, 1960. Re- 
prints available from Alma Chamber of 
Commerce, Alma, Michigan. 

Thomasville, Georgia. 16 pages. April, 1960 
Reprints available from Admiral T. F. Hal- 
loran, Director of Industrial Promotion and 
Expansion, Thomasville, Georgia. 

State of Colorado. 32 pages. March, 1960. 
Reprints available from Lewis R. Cobb, 
Executive Director, Department of Devel- 
opment, State Capitol Building, Denver, 
Colorado. 


St. Augustine, Florida. 16 pages. March, 
1960. Reprints available from H. B. Chitty, 
executive vice president, Chamber of Com- 
merce, St. Augustine, Florida. 


Western Pacific Railroad. 16 pages. Feb. 
1960. Reprints available from F. B. Stratton, 
Director of Industrial Development, West- 
ern Pacific Railroad, 526 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, California. 

Gainesville, Florida. 16 pages. Feb., 1960. 
Reprints available from R. H. Finkernagel, 
Jr., General Manager, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Gainesville, Florida. 

State of West Virginia. 16 pages. Jan. 1960. 
Reprints available from West Virginia In- 
dustrial and Publicity Commission, State 
Capitol Building, Charleston, West Virginia. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 16 pages. Jan., 
1960. Reprints available from K. S. Ford, 
Industrial Coordinator, City Hall Annex, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


ANNUAL AREA REFERENCE 
STUDIES: ID EXCLUSIVES 


THE BLUE BOOK OF SOUTHERN PROG- 
RESS. This highly-respected book, now is- 
sued as an annual special edition of ID, is 
certainly one of the basic reference sources 
in the business publication field. Published 
annually since 1909, the BLUE BOOK is 
the recognized authority on the economic 
advancement of the 15 Southern states from 
Maryland through Texas. It is perhaps the 
oldest business reference medium in con- 
tinuous publication! 

Each edition of the BLUE BOOK pre- 
sents detailed statistics on such indicators 
as income, payrolls, wholesale trade, in- 
surance, construction, many types of manu- 
facturing, agriculture, taxes, banking, and 
retail trade. For each state there is data for 
all major urban areas. 

Several years ago, the SOUTHERN IN- 
DUSTRIAL DIRECTORY yas combined 
with the BLUE BOOK, so that the BLUE 
BOOK now includes an index of all manu- 
facturing plants employing more than 100 
workers. Other features include a survey 
of research activity, and a cross-section of 
opinion of Southern leaders in industry, 
science, government, and community af- 
fairs. 

The 1960 edition totalled 104 pages, 8'2 
x 11, and is available at $3.00 per copy, or 
as part of the ID subscription “package.” 
CANADIAN PROGRESS EDITION. Pub- 
lished each August, this special report in 
ID covers the burgeoning industrial devel- 
opment activities throughout Canada. The 
36 page study issued in 1960 included basic 
economic charts, compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in Ottawa, as well as 
statements of provincial development di- 
rectors and heads of major Canadian busi- 
ness associations. 

Development programs in Newfoundland. 
Prince Edward Isle, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia are surveyed to produce this edition. 
NEW ENGLAND PROGRESS REPORT. 
Begun in 1960 as a companion piece to the 
BLUE BOOK, the New England study 
promises to become a regular annual fea- 
ture of ID’s reference program. The first 
study, running 20 pages, elicited favorable 
comment, particularly with respect to its 
emphasis on technological facilities. 

Thus, it is planned that the 1961 edition 
will include a directory of significant New 
England research laboratories—more than 
150 in the six states covered. Advertisers in- 
clude development agencies, industrial 
parks, and business firms serving Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. Helpful ad- 
vice and cooperation is received from the 
New England Council. 


Only a Partial List! 
The area reference studies listed here are 
only a representative sample of some 100 
such studies published by ID in the past 
four years. 
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The editors of ID know very well the complexity of 
expansion planning. They know that however well in- 
formed an executive may be in one phase of this activity, 
he may be woefully weak in another. 


Therefore, a substantial part of the magazine is de- 
voted to identification of sources of authentic area infor- 
mation and professional expansion planning assistance. 
Almost every issue includes a study of a specific type of 
service, together with a directory of active organizations 
and names of key personnel. Because names and ad- 
dresses are subject to frequent change, ID schedules a 
report each year on every major type of site service, as 
outlined below: 

Real Estate Brokers. What type of service does the real 
estate broker offer? Who are the leading brokers? Where 
are they located? These questions are answered in the 
study published each year in the January issue of ID. 
The last report, done in cooperation with the Society of 
Industrial Realtors, indexed more than 700 top real estate 
firms specializing in industrial properties. 

Electric Utilities. Last year ID mailed questionnaires to 
more than 1000 electric utility firms (private and public) 
to obtain complete data on the types of services they 
offer to site-seeking firms. A total of 234 groups operat- 
ing industrial development departments were indexed in 
the February issue. Also included were statements of 
officials of the Edison Electric Institute and its Area 
Development Committee. 


AIDC—Area Developers. The American Industrial De- 
velopment Council is the leading organization in its field. 
Its members, considered the top professionals, include 
those who manage development programs of chambers of 
commerce and similar groups. These men are active al- 
most daily in helping industry to handle site selection 
problems. Recognizing their importance, ID introduced 
an annual report on AIDC in the March, 1961, number. 
The study includes a membership directory with names 
and addresses of some 800 members. 

Port Development Agencies. As interest in international 
activities grows, the port authorities and other port de- 
velopment groups have assumed greater importance in 
industrial expansion planning. Thus, ID each March pub- 
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lishes a survey of these site services. The 1961 report 
gave a directory of 155 port agencies, with a complete 
rundown on their activities. Cooperating were the top 
officers of the Association of Port Authorities. 

Industrial Parks. One of the major trends in industry 
today is the location of new units in so-called “industrial 
parks” or planned industrial districts—counterparts of 
the planned residential subdivision. Each April ID sur- 
veys these projects and provides readers with up-to-date 
information on their progress. To date, more than 1200 
developments of this type have been identified and in- 
dexed for ID readers. Questionnaires mailed annually 
provide data on services available, restrictions, and 
occupancy. 

Truck Transport. Recognizing the increasing role of 
trucking services in determining optimum plant location, 
the truck transport industry has begun to establish site 
services—following the pattern of railroads, utilities, and 
other groups having broad interests. Already, a number 
of truck lines have set up departments which offer spe- 
cial information and planning services. ID has queried 
the top 500 lines and presents an index, with names and 
addresses, in the May issue, with an assist from the 
American Trucking Association. 

Gas Utilities. With the cooperation of the American Gas 
Association, ID annually surveys the services provided to 
site-seeking firms by the nation’s gas utilities. Question- 
naires are mailed to all active units and results are pre- 
sented in ID’s June issue. This report includes a map of 
transmission lines and names, addresses, and services of 
all significant groups. 

Railroads. First group to provide extensive development 
services, the railroads today continue to occupy a key 
position in serving industrial planners with vital data and 
services. The annual study now scheduled for each July, 
provides comprehensive data on personnel, activities, 
publications, and territories served by all rail lines with 
site service departments. This project is handled in co- 
operation with the American Railroad Development As- 
sociation, composed of the top professional men in the 
field. 

State Agencies. Today there are some 60 active state and 
provincial development agencies in the U.S. and Canada. 





These are the official government 
bodies which supply a wide range of 
services to industries planning 
growth in their areas. The first an- 
nual survey-in-depth of these serv- 
ices appears in the August, 1961, 
issue of ID. It includes a directory of 
agencies, giving names of key per- 
sonnel and an outline of program ac- 
tivities. Data is also given on the 
Association of State Planning and 
Development Agencies. 

Banks and Finance. Another group 
offering valuable site services are the 
banks and financial institutions. A 
number of these organizations have 
set up full-time, professional indus- 
trial services departments. Through 
questionnaires sent to all major 
banks, ID has identified these special 
departments and offers a directory in 
the September issue. Also included 
is a report suggesting the types of 
services banks are uniquely qualified 
to provide. 

Air Transport. Still another factor 
moving to center stage in expansion 
planning is air transportation. The 
growing importance of air service, 
with mushrooming utilization of 
company airplanes, has focused at- 
tention on air transport services and 
facilities. Sites adjacent to airstrips 
are getting priority attention. Hence, 
ID schedules for the November issue 
an annual survey of airport sites, and 
related factors. Much data is gath- 
ered first-hand by ID’s editor, pilot- 


ing his own aircraft throughout the 
hemisphere. 


The Master Index—Annual Site 
Selection Handbook 


ID’s reference value reaches its 
peak each year in October, with the 
publication of the annual Site Selec- 
tion Handbook edition. Here’s an out- 
line of content of the fact-packed 
1960 edition: 


1. Checklist of plant location fac- 
tors—a listing of more than 800 
factors to be considered before 
making the site decision. 
Geographical directory of site 
service organizations: more 
than 12,000 listings of chambers 
of commerce, railroads, utilities, 
and other groups identified by 
ID throughout all other re- 
search programs. 

A cumulative bibliography— 
providing an index to all mate- 
rial published previously in ID. 
A summary of audited commu- 
nities. The 1960 edition listed 
more than 500 communities on 
which detailed site data, with 
affidavits attesting to authen- 
ticity, is available through ID. 
New 1960 census figures for all 
cities and towns listed. 

The Site Selection Handbook is 
unique and obviously is one of the 
key items on the reference shelf of 
the expansion planning executive. 
The October issue last year, contain- 
ing the Handbook, totalled 246 pages. 
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Typical listings from ID reference reports show scope of original research to provide 


readers with detailed data. 
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A CONTINUING ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
SPECIAL REFERENCE STUDIES 


In addition to the major reference series outlined on 
the preceding pages, ID conducts a variety of study pro- 
grams which amount to a continuously-growing encyclo- 
pedia of expansion-planning information. These addi- 
tional services include regular monthly features, com- 
panion services, and a variety of “follow-up” reference 
activities. 

Regular Monthly Features 

Every issue of ID contains a summary of significant 
new plants announced throughout the U.S., Canada, and 
elsewhere. On the average, about 300 new units are listed 
each month, with whatever data is available on size, cost, 
number of employees, and date of starting operation. 

This information is obtained, at considerable difficulty 
and expense, through a variety of sources, including 
some 90 volunteer reporters in the various states and 
provinces. While still imperfect, the system goes all the 
_ way back to 1884 when a section of new plant listings 
was begun in MANUFACTURERS RECORD (merged 
with ID in 1956). 

Altogether, the new plant reports each year cover 
more than 3,000 significant projects, affording readers 
with a detailed picture of location trends. In many cases, 
this information is used by site-seeking firms which wish 
to locate new units near major suppliers or customers. 

Another regular monthly feature is a section devoted 
to reviews of new books and reports in the expansion 
planning field. This service enables ID readers to keep 
abreast of significant contributions originating in uni- 
versities, research institutes, government agencies, and 
other publishing firms. 

A historical note is added each month in a page de- 
voted to abstracts of articles appearing in the magazine 
more than 70 years ago. The review page, complete with 
advertisements of roll-top desks and horseshoe nails, 
is often cited by readers as one of the features they read 
most avidly. It, too, provides reference value, because 
readers have found in this page numerous references to 
development activities underway before the turn of the 
century! 

Companion Reference Services 
Fully aware that the effectiveness of a publication can 


be increased by supporting services, the publishers of 
ID have established such auxiliary services as documen- 
tary motion picture production, community analyses, and 
textbook publication. 

ID’s community audit program involves the comple- 
tion, by responsible development agencies, of a compre- 
hensive audit form covering all major plant location 
data. The form is notarized and, if accepted by the ID 
staff, becomes a part of an International Registry. Since 
initiation of the plan in 1959, the ID audit report ‘has 
become the accepted standard for presenting community 
data. Industrial planners may obtain ID audit reports 
gratis, through ID, the community, or cooperating state 
and area development organizations. 

Another important companion service provided by ID 
is a textbook service, the AREA DEVELOPMENT 
GUIDE. Issued in loose-leaf binder format, two volumes 
have already been published and supplements are in 
process. This widely used text includes chapters on such 
topics as development organizations, industrial zoning, 
plant financing, industrial buildings, and other topics of 
interest both to community developers and industrial 
planners. 

Volume II of the guide includes what is believed to be 
the most extensive bibliography available in the field. 
More than 2,000 reference sources are indexed. 

In the motion picture field, ID is producing (through 
an affiliate firm, Industrial Sound Films, Inc.) a series of 
documentaries designed to promote sound approaches to 
industrial development. The first film, GOLD MINE ON 
MAIN STREET, is useful in mobilizing all elements in 
the community to support improvement efforts. It is 
being distributed throughout the U.S. and Canada and 
has been viewed by millions. 

The second film, BLUEPRINT FOR PROGRESS, is 
also a full color and sound production—devoted entirely 
to planning and zoning. Its theme is that industry can be 
a good neighbor. The ID staff, which conceived this film 
and directed it technically, has been particularly grati- 
fied by the response of expert observers. At the recent 
international film festival in Puerto Rico, BLUEPRINT 
was awarded second place—one of two U. S. entries to be 
honored among entries from throughout the free world. 





“Follow Up” Services 


One of the tests of reference value is the 
attention given by publishers to what hap- 
pens to their product after it is distributed 
to its regular audience. For a true refer- 
ence medium very often produces impor- 
tant results which result from secondary 
readership. 

As far as ID is concerned, some of its 
most important readership occurs long aft- 
er the issue has been published. This is not 
accidental. Copies of each issue are sent to 
a long list of special libraries, indexing 
abstracting, and reviewing services 

Some of these services are well known, 
but many are obscure. Copies are sent, of 
course, to the Library of Congress. They 
also go, for example, to Management Re- 
view, Management Guide, Area Develop- 
ment Bulletin, ASPO Newsletter, The Ex- 


ecutive, Industrial News Review, Manage, 


Distribution Data Guide, Metropolitan Di- 
gest, Library Bulletin, and to various other 
services. 

A special bibliography ‘Industrial Site 
Selection’’, compiled recently by the Public 
Library of Newark gave more references 
to ID than to all its competitors combined. 
This is exactly what we would expect to 
result from any impartial study. 

It is also significant that every issue of 
ID goes to University Microfilms at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, where every page is pho- 
tographed and distributed on microfilm to 
a list of special subscribers which include 
key business reference centers in all parts 
of the country. For example, the Brooklyn 
Public Library recently added to its micro- 
film files all issues of ID (and MANUFAC- 
TURERS RECORD) extending more than 
10 years back to 1949. 

Among typical ID microfilm users are the 
International Labor office in Geneva, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Hackley Public Li- 
brary of Muskegon, Topeka Free Public 
Library, St. Louis Public Library, Buffalo 
and Erie County Public Library, and the 
Queens Borough Public Library. These 
microfilm records include ID in its entirety 

advertisements as well as editorial ma- 
terial. 

Incidentally, this is an important point 
for advertisers. ID's format provides for 


seattering the ads throughout the magazine. 
Some reference publications group the ads 
at front or back so that they can be 
dropped out when libraries have bound 
volumes made up for permanent filing. 
Bound volumes of every issue of ID and 
MR (since November, 1882) are available 
for inspection in our headquarters office. 

Another factor which advertisers should 
consider is the physical problem of filing 
publications in the offices or homes of av- 
erage subscribers. As shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, there are practical 
reasons why daily papers, for example, 
cannot be kept. The typical reader of a 
daily financial paper tears out any item he 
wants to keep and throws the rest of the 
paper, along with the ads, into the waste- 
basket. 

Even a business magazine which contains 
general coverage is impractical as a basic 
reference medium in any special field such 
as site selection. The general business pub- 
lication contains so much extraneous ma- 
terial that an occasional report on plant 
location factors is easily lost. There is little 
motivation for the expansion planning ex- 
ecutive to save back issues of these publi- 
cations. 

ID, however, is an ideal reference me- 
dium for the executive who wants to keep 
a compact, easy to use, file on site services 
and area data. Its title suggests even to 
untrained mail room personnel and outer- 
office secretaries to whom the publication 
should be routed and where it should be 
filed. There is no extraneous material. The 
cumulative index, issued annually, makes 
it easy to look up articles in old issues. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find a 
battered stock of old issues of ID on the 
desk of the facilities planning director of 
a major corporation, as did one of ID's staff 
members on a recent visit to Rockefeller 
Center. 

Those who want information about ex- 
pansion planning naturally and logically 
look to ID, just as chemists look to chemi- 
cal science journals and physicians look to 
the publications of the American Medical 
Association. 

This is logic which cannot be refuted by 
the most elaborate sales presentations of 
the expensive mass media! 


A ONE-YEAR FILE OF TYPICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Daily financial paper. If copies are saved (very unlikely) stack 
of several hundred items is ragged, disorderly, and of limited 


use 


Weekly 


newsmagazine. Somewhat 


better than daily paper, but same 
basic problems. Too much extra- 
neous material. 


Sketch illustrates basic merit of ID as a reference medium for executives collecting data on 


iD — The ideal reference 
“package’’. Compact, easy- 
to-file, no extraneous data. 


expansion-planning techniques. In 1D, the ads are automatically filed intact with the magazine. 
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The foregoing outline of ID’s editorial objectives and 
coverage should leave no doubt as to the audience the 
publication serves: the men who make the decisions 
regarding industrial expansion. ID is wholeheartedly 
dedicated to this audience and none other. 

ID’s audience is as small as it is select. There are not 
millions who make industrial growth decisions. There are 
not even hundreds of thousands. After years of expert 
analysis, ID believes that the number of firms worthy of 
systematic coverage by development advertisers is less 
than 15,000. 

In the great majority of these select growth firms, the 
expansion process is handled by one man—the company 
president. Only in some 500 top firms is it found that 
expansion planning is the function of a specialist, a de- 
partment, or a team. In a handful of colossal enterprises 
there are teams involving up to 20 key men. In all, ID 
believes the core of the site-selection “market” is repre- 
sented by less than 20,000 individuals. This is the audi- 
ence ID has sought out over the years. 

What Kind of Firms? As might be expected, ID’s audi- 
ence is composed of firms which are expanding rapidly 
and which, consequently, have planning problems. These 
involve almost all technological groups as well as many 
basic categories oriented toward expanding markets. A 
4-digit SIC breakdown of readership is nearing comple- 
tion and will be published in the near future. 

Research Council. Recognizing the trend toward appoint- 
ment of specialists to handle expansion planning pro- 
grams in hundreds of major firms, ID has recently assisted 
in the formation of a new association, the Industrial 
Development Research Council. With a membership 
composed entirely of expansion planning specialists em- 
ployed by significant firms, the IDRC will do “mission- 


Who Reads ID? The current circulation audit for ID 
shows a total audience of some 16,000 readers 
broken down as follows: 


Company Presidents 9,062 
Other Company Officials 760 
Company Libraries & Offices 2,398 
Engineering firms, consultants, libraries, 

research institutes ; ; 1,057 
Financial institutions, transportation firms, 

utilities, foundations, realtors, government 

agencies 1,542 
Chambers of Commerce, industrial 

development groups 897 
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ary” work to encourage greater attention to professional 
approaches and scientific methods in this field. 


Indicative of the type of executives participating are 
these titles of some of the Council’s charter members: 
Director of Long Range Planning; Vice President, Devel- 
opment and Expansion; Director, Facilities Planning; 
Manager, Real Estate Administration; Manager, Property 
Acquisitions; Manager of Real Estate; Consultant, Con- 
struction Engineering; Vice President, Planning; Man- 
ager of Facilities; Vice President, Capital Improvements; 
Vice President of Facilities; Industrial Engineering and 
Construction; Manager, Site Surveys; Senior Engineer, 
Sites; Director, Corporate Planning and Development; 
Manager of Properties; Coordinator of Facilities Plan- 
ning; Manager, Facilities Planning Department; Director 
of Real Estate; Director of Industrial Development, and 
Manager, Real Estate and Construction. 

ID’s editor is serving as the executive officer of the 
Council and ID is its official publication. The $25 dues 
fee paid by each member provides for a subscription to 
ID to run concurrent with the membership. 


Other Control Policies. ID takes every possible measure 
to confine its circulation to its target group. Subscribers 
other than expansion planners in industry (who pay $6 
per year) must pay a subscription rate of $12 per year. 
This plan has been effcetive, as shown on every circula- 
tion audit. At present, for example, less than 10 percent 
of the circulation goes to non-target readers. 


The periodic circulation audits also show the large 
number of changes which are required to keep the mail- 
ing list correct. Last year changes of personnel, address, 
and company names required more than 3,000 different 
additions and removals. 


Where is ID Read? The great majority of 1D readers 
are located in the industrial centers of the East and 
Midwest. Some two-thirds of all readers are located 
in an ellipse which circles New York and Chicago. 
In percentage of total circulation, here are the lead- 
ing states: 

Percent 
New York 14.1 
Illinois 7.5 
Massachusetts 


Percent 
California 
Michigan 
Texas 
Georgia 
Connecticut 
All others 


Pennsylvania 





A CROSS-SECTION OF COMMENTS CROSSING ID EDITOR’S DESK 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board, Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany: “Your magazine has achieved a nota- 
ble place in the world of business during 
the past 75 years. Judging by its past per- 
formance, we know that its service to com- 
merce and industry will increase in the 
years ahead.” 

Elmer D. Gates, Manager-Facilities, De- 
fense Systems Dept., General Electric Com- 
pany: “... Being in the site selection busi- 
ness, we see the lack of professional plan- 
ning on the part of quasi-governmental 
agencies, industrial developers, etc., and I 
subscribe to your principle of more spe- 
cific educational opportunities...” 

G. A. Moser, General Chemical Division, 
Allied Chemical Company: “...We look 
forward each month to your wonderful 
magazine and find it to be probably the 
most beneficial publication that we re- 
ceive...” 

William P. Cowhey, Industrial Department, 
Arthur Rubloff & Company: “May I com- 
pliment you on your fine publication and 
may I wish you continued success in your 
efforts to elevate the business of industrial 
development to the professional status it 
deserves.” 


Fred T. Towne, III, System Engineering 
Company: “...As a designer of bulk han- 
dling plants, location is an important factor 
and, therefore, I believe your magazine 
will be quite helpful. I would also appreci- 
ate receiving your SITE SELECTION 
HANDBOOK ...” 


Joseph A. Rider, Industrial Electronic 
Products Division, RCA: “I would like to 
have a copy of your list of factors to be 
considered in making a location deci- 
sion...” 


Harvey Smith, Market Research Manager, 
Vulcan Materials Company: “We will ap- 
preciate your sending us a copy of each of 
the free Area Surveys...We realize that 
we are asking for the complete set of re- 
prints. We feel, however, that these will be 
very useful to us in a hasty evaluation of 
the many areas of the nation in which we 
have expansion potential.” 


Walter E. Froehlich, Vice President, Asso- 
ciated Spring Corporation: “The special 
report (Area Survey) on Mattoon, Illinois, 
played a most important part in the plan- 
ning of new operations for our Gibson Di- 
vision. The selection of Mattoon was the 
result of a study of 43 towns...” 


YOU HAVE THE FACTS: AS THE BASIC REFERENCE MEDIUM 


ID IS: 


First in authoritative reports on plant location factors 


First in comprehensive area reference studies 


First in annual reference studies of site services 


First in monthly reference features 


First in companion reference services 


First in professional reader concept 


First in “follow-up” reference service activities 


LOGIC SAYS: 


ID IS FIRST ON YOUR MEDIA LIST! ONLY ID CAN 


DELIVER FULL REFERENCE VALUE. ACT NOW 


TO PLAN A PROGRAM WITH CONTINUITY. 
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HERE ARE AD PRINCIPLES WE 
URGE FOR MAXIMUM EFFECT 


We are greatly distressed by the fact that such a small 
percentage of development agencies utilize advertising 
effectively. Some agencies spend too much, expecting the 
size of their budgets to overcome program deficiencies. 
Others spend nothing—an equally unrealistic approach 
to a highly-competitive selling activity. 

We believe advertising is an essential part of any well- 
balanced development effort—nothing more, nothing less. 
It has been our experience that advertising expenditures 
range from 10 to 25 percent of the budgets of best-man- 
aged programs. 

Because of the great variety of programs, there are few 
common denominators. But one principle stands out: 

Probably the one most important factor in suc- 
cessful development advertising is continuity of 
of effort. 

The unique characteristics of industrial development 
demand that a program have good continuity in order to 
enjoy a reasonable chance of success. Yet, really good 
continuity is still one of the rarest attributes of develop- 
ment advertising programs to be found. 

The ID staff very closely observes advertising in our 
own publication and in others used by development ad- 
vertisers. As of today, we can’t name a dozen advertisers 
who have achieved a truly continuous effort over the past 
three years! 

Even the best programs are interrupted by business 
conditions, budget restrictions, administration changes, 
and personnel assignments. But in the great majority of 
cases, lack of continuity is the result of controllable fac- 
tors such as poor program concept, lack of planning, and 
sheer neglect. 

So we say without hesitation to the advertiser who 
wants to get the most for his dollar—and get the jump 
on competition—plan for continuity! 

We don’t advocate this principle with the selfish motive 
of selling more advertising. What we mean is that the 
advertiser who is now buying two pages per year in ID 
would be a lot better off to buy 1 page each month. 
Knowing what we do—from our inside viewpoint—we 
think it is much more important to be in each issue than 
it is to have a large ad. 

(Every time an issue of ID goes to the libraries without 


your ad, that’s an opportunity lost forever! You can’t 
go back and insert your messages in those back issues 
you missed. ) 

Organizations with very limited budgets (less than 
$500 per year) ought to go in for more classified ads. 
Others with slightly more money should have a continu- 
ous string of professional-card-size ads. And many of 
those agencies spending large sums for mass and general 
business media ought to reappraise their coverage. 

Consider, for example the cost of one page, one time, 
no color, in these publications: 


Equivalent 
Pages in ID 


Page Cost 
$ 


Publication 


Time 14,300 33 
Wall Street Journal (Nat'l) 10,692 24.5 
Newsweek 7,815 18 
Fortune 4,840 

Nations Business 4,600 

Business Week 3,905 

Forbes 3,231 

Dun’s Review 1,600 

Industrial Development 580 


We can understand why a well-financed agency, after 
providing for full (and inexpensive) reference coverage 
in ID might plan major expenditures in, say, Time or 
Fortune. But we cannot see the logic in using such publi- 
cations exclusively while leaving a gaping hole in the 
program with respect to reference value. 

By saving the cost of just one insertion in Time, for ex- 
ample, an advertiser can provide fe 33 pages in ID—full 
and impressive reference coverage for nearly three years! 
In terms of lasting value in reaching the site-seeking 
executive, we don’t believe there’s any comparison. 

Even when less expensive general business media are 
considered, the comparison is almost as striking. For 
example, the cost of one page in Business Week one time 
is equivalent to >: page in every issue of ID for a year. 

The expensive siti are practically out of the -question 





as continuity vehicles. A 52 week 
program in Time would cost more 
than half a million dollars per year 
and we don’t know of any develop- 
ment group which could afford it. 

Why, then, are the expensive media 
used? In all too many cases, we have 
found that these programs stem from 
advertising agency proposals which 
go back to comparison of media on 
the basis of cost per 1000 readers. 
This is a perfectly valid index for 
many types of advertising, but it is 
probably the greatest pitfall of all for 
development advertisers. 

Cost per 1000 what? This philoso- 
phy assumes an unlimited quantity 
of prospects and somehow suggests 
that if one publication has twice the 
circulation of another it therefore 
reaches twice as many prospects. 
Preposterous! 

Ask your agency to go back and 
make an analysis on the basis of cost 
per 1000 expansion-planning execu- 
tives in growth industries. That’s the 
real criterion. It will reveal some 
very surprising facts. 

You'll find that one of the better- 
known general business media has 
huge segments of readership largely 
wasted as far as you are concerned 
(8000 college professors, 2500 house- 
wives). You'll probably be surprised, 
too, to discover that in ratio of com- 
pany chief executives to total audi- 
ence ID has a substantially higher 
rating than any other competitive 
business periodical. 

All right, let’s assume you’ve de- 
cided ID belongs on your media list. 
You can still waste your money or 
get less than maximum value. 

Copy and art are vitally important. 
Frankly, we aren’t enthusiastic about 
very many of the ads which appear 
in ID currently. There’s been an im- 
provement in recent years but many 
ads are still too vague, too stereo- 
typed. 

We urge more specifics about pro- 
fessional services offered, significant 
new opportunities revealed by scien- 
tific studies, new publications and 
surveys, descriptions of new parks 
and projects, new or newly-available 
industrial buildings, important pub- 
lic works affecting development pat- 
terns, changes in program emphasis 
and direction, new site facilities and 
services, changes in staff, personnel, 
and assignments. All of these events 
should be put on record through your 
reference advertising. 


We don’t think inquiry response 
should be the prime objective of your 
program. But if this factor is impor- 
tant to you, be sure your copy and 
art are so directed. Not long ago we 
had an advertiser express disap- 
pointment over inquiry response and 
we looked back at his ads: not one 
was designed to pull inquiries! We'll 
be glad to give you a bulletin listing 
more than a dozen techniques for 
producing replies. 

After copy and art, the major ques- 
tion is scheduling. As a rough rule of 
thumb we suggest that about 80 per- 
cent of the space budget be allocated 
for the coming year and the remain- 
ing 20 percent be held as a contin- 
gency fund. Wherever possible, the 
overall promotion program should be 
roughed in for a three-year period to 
include large expenditures for bro- 
chures or special surveys which do 
not recur each year. 

With respect to your plans for ad- 
vertising in ID, we will be delighted 
to help you work out a plan to take 
fullest advantage of our various ref- 
erence projects. Our annual program 
of editorial emphasis (always subject 
to schedule revisions) looks some- 
thing like this: 


January: Real Estate Brokers 
February: Electric Utilities 
March: Ports 
AIDC 
April: Industrial Parks 
May: Blue Book of Southern Progress 
Trucking Companies 
June: Gas Utilities 
July: Railroads 
New England Progress Edition 
August: Canadian Progress Edition 
State Agencies 
September: Financial Institutions 
October: Site Selection Handbook 
November: Air Transport 
December: Gulf-Caribbean Area 


We recommend that you schedule 
a minimum reference ad in each is- 
sue, with something larger in those 
months where the reference material 
ties in closely with your program. 
Regardless of the size of your budget, 
you can participate in our entire ref- 
erence program by proper planning! 

One final thought: during the past 
3 years we have spent more than a 
million dollars producing and dis- 
tributing specialized reference mate- 
rial for those interested in industrial 
development. This comprehensive 
program is at your service. May we 
hear from you? 
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150 CITIES OFFER OFFICIAL REPRINTS 
OF REGISTERED COMMUNITY AUDITS 


BASIC SITE SELECTION DATA PRESENTED IN STANDARDIZED FORM 


The basic data needed for community comparison in 
the first phase of your site selection investigation is 
available in one compact, four-page form, the Regis- 
tered Community Audit. More than 550 communities 
throughout the United States and Canada have been 
audited and these are available to industrial and 


commercial firms without charge. 


Among the communities registered, 150 now furnish 
to interested parties official reprints of their audits. 
To obtain these official reprints, you need only to 
write the local Chambers of Commerce of the com- 


munities listed below. 


A public service of Conway Publications, Inc., the 
Registered Community Audit contains facts on such 
subjects as population, government, taxes, utility 
service and rates, and the industrial activity in a 
community. This information is presented in compar- 
able form for easy analysis, and each audit includes 
an affidavit attesting to the accuracy of the data. 
Audits for other communities are available or will be 
requested by the International Community Audit 
Registry. If you are interested in communities which 
are not listed, contact: 

INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY AUDIT REGISTRY 
2592 Apple Valley Road, Atlanta 19, Georgia 


More communities are providing reprints each month. Additions to this list will be published in future issues of 1.0. magazine. 


CITY 

Buffalo, New York 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
Granite City, Illinois 
Fort Myers, Florida 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Cherokee, lowa 

Topeka, Kansas 

Liberal, Kansas 
Concordia, Kansas 
Phillipsburg, Kansas 
Joplin, Missouri 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Odessa, Texas 

Fort Madison, lowa 
Ogden, Utah 

McComb, Mississippi 
Richmond Hill, Ontario, Canada 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Richmond, Indiana 
Oneonta, Alabama 
Clayton, New Mexico 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri 
Kirksville, Missouri 
Neosho, Missouri 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Glendale, California 
Kosciusko, Mississippi 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Kearney, Nebraska 
Riviera Beach, Florida 
Palm Beach County, Florida 
Lebanon, Missouri 
Marion, Illinois 

Bryan, Texas 

Marion, North Carolina 
Florence, South Carolina 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Hutchinson, Kansas 
Henryetta, Oklahoma 
Auburn, Maine 

Artesia, New Mexico 
York, Pennsylvania 
Knoxville, lowa 

Presque Isle, Maine 

La Habra, California 
Manchester, Connecticut 
Burlington, Vermont 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania 
Clinton, lowa 

Evansville, Indiana 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
Decatur, Alabama 
Decatur, Illinois 

Des Moines, lowa 
Wausau, Wisconsin 
McCook, Nebraska 
Rockford, Illinois 
Winona, Minnesota 
Homerville, Georgia 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Cozard, Nebraska 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Spokane, Washington 
DeKalb County, Georgia 
Macon, Georgia 

Griffin, Georgia 

Cordele, Georgia 

Fresno, California 
Elmira, New York 
Medford, Oregon 
Oconto, Wisconsin 
Vallejo, California 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 
Nelson, British Columbia, Canada 
Springfield, Illinois 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
Thomasville, Georgia 
Newton, Mississippi 
Vernon, Texas 

Mobile, Alabama 
Harlingen, Texas 

Terre Haute, Indiana 
Lebanon, Tennessee 
Tyler, Texas 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
Hammond, Indiana 
Blair, Nebraska 
Meridian, Mississippi 
O'Neill, Nebraska 
Sidney, Nebraska 
Greenwood, Mississippi 
New Albany, Indiana 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Gainesville, Georgia 
Muncie, Indiana 

Everett, Washington 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Murray, Kentucky 
Sterling, Colorado 

Alma, Michigan 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Thomasville, North Carolina 
Ellijay, Georgia 

West Point, Nebraska 
Hermansville, Michigan 
Keene, New Hampshire 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Leominster, Massachusetts 
Roseville, California 
Bisbee, Arizona 

North Adams, Massachusetts 
Seekonk, Massachusetts 
Portland, Maine 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Bedford, Indiana 

Detroit, Michigan 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Galveston, Texas 

South Portland, Maine 

La Porte, Indiana 

Socorro, New Mexico 
Falfurrias, Texas 

Hartford City, Indiana 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Fulton, Illinois 

Gary, Indiana 

Laurel, Mississippi 

Tulsa, Okalhoma 
Richmond, Virginia 

Miami, Florida 
Connersville, Indiana 
Boulder, Colorado 

Flint, Michigan 

Syracuse, New York 
Laredo, Texas 

Altoona, Pennsylvania 
Abbeville, South Carolina 
Mason City, lowa 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Aurora, Colorado 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
South Bend, Indiana 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Dexter, Missouri 
Huntington, Indiana 

San Diego, California 








a site worth seeing 
IN NEW ORLEANS 











Harahan, Louisiana ...7 miles from downtown New Orleans 
.., adjacent to main highways 

. zoned for heavy industry 

. paved streets and all utilities 


. . . 1350 acres of fully improved 
and unimproved industrial prop- 
erty located in the New Orleans _ for sale or lease 


switching district with easy | assistance of realtors and developers 
access to all port facilities. invited 


ref fomavon, =A] ILLINOIS 
ae CENTRAL 


Development, 
135 E. 11th Place, 
Chicago 5. 


Telephone 


WAbash 2-4811. , 











